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A New Party—But When? 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


are anxiously asking persons close to David 


Politicos in Washington 


Dubinsky for more specific detail on any 
ational labor party plans the latter may have. The 
subject has been a persistent subject for conversation 
n political circles here since the president of the 
nlernational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (AFL) 
old the convention of the United Hatters, Cap and 
illinery Workers’ Union two weeks ago that he 
believes in independent political action by labor 
nd that “an independent labor party is the only 
lution.” 

A two-week study of the reactions here indicate 
hat leaders of both major political parties are taking 
a serious view ef the Dubinsky speech. 

The most pressing question the politicians have is 
“When?” They want to know did Dubinsky mean 
1946?, 1948? Or did he mean 1952?, 1956? The 
timmg makes a difference. But Dubinsky—if he has 
definite plans—isn't saying ... a proof of able 
generalship in the face of the current complex po- 
litieal situation. 

The survey on reactions here shows a curious 
similarity of veactions in both the Democratic and 
Republican camps. ‘The reactionary wings of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties hope that 
Dubinsky means 1946. The liberal wings of the two 
major parties hope that Dubinsky and the liberal- 
labor forces he symbolizes will not start a new party 
until after the 1948 elections. 

Liberal Democrats wavt to perpetuale the New 
Deal alliance between organized labor and the Demo- 
cratic Party. Liberal Republicans are hoping for a 
similar alliance between labor an the Republican 
Party, 

Reactionary Democrats are in revolt against the 
New Deal alliance with labor and want to get rid 
of the latter, And from their impregnable base in 
the solid South they can make it pretty hot for labor, 
as they have been doing during this session of Con- 
gress which has seen more drastic anti-labor legis- 
lation than any other period in American history 
and under a Democratic Administration. From the 
Vantage of their secure hold on the Democratic Party, 
the reactionaries in it are forcing labor to face this 
decision: either break the reactionary hold on the 
ae ae some estimatés describe as a job 
Pe Dale ake not less than a quarter of a century), 

he nize an independent labor party. 
te is = | Republi: ans, of course, would like 
thin a abor party right now because they 
fall. They thi — a Republican victory this 
re 1. =" see a swing to the Republicans 

< erica “0 in the alliance between labor and 

Again ‘hi pa d put it on ice. 
Dubinek, . emonstrates the able generalship of 
: sy: Khe weakness of the. Hillman-PAC posi- 
political circles here, is based 

The first is that they have oversold 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Russia and the Baruch Plan 
By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


HEN the Soviet government cabled to Andrei 

Gromyko the text of the statement on the atomic 

bomb, it was fully aware that it would not be 
accepted by the other nations. An outright rejection 
of the American plan, presenied by Mr. Baruch last 
week, would have been most unpopular everywhere, 
including Russia. Moscow rejects it by proposing 
a draft which is merely a demonstration, not a docu- 
ment of practical policy. At the same time it says, 
bv implication, that it is not at all afraid of the atom 
bomb and that research in Russia has reached an 
advanced stage. 


Stalin’s government is not so naive as to expect 
the United States to destroy the most powerful of its 
weapons before having obtained the certainty that it 
is not being produced elsewhere. Inspection and con- 
trol throughout the world must be inherent in any 
sound proposal; and in order to deprive any govern- 
ment of the possibility of barring inspection and con- 
trol, its veto right must be abolished. Nothing short 
of that can be a solution—this is certainly obvious to 
Moscow. 


The United States is prepared to submit to a major- 
ity in the new International Atomic Commission and 
to accept its decisions even when carried against the 
American vote. This is a new development in the 
history of armaments. Poison gas and V-2’s were not 
submitted to international control. Because of the 
general fear of the new mysterious weapon, because 
of its apocalyptic force, because of the state of public 
opinion in this country, for the first time a decisive 
aggressive weapon can be abolished with the consent 
of its owner and producer. The Russian people are 
no less interested in the success of this undertaking 
than are all others, and its government has taken upon 
itself a terrible responsibility by its rejection of the 
proposed plan. 

It is obvious that great attention and considerable 


effort are being devoted in Russia to this field. It is 
equally certain that not only the Ministry of the 
Armed Forces, but Stalin personally directs the great 
activity displaved by Russian scientists, and that he 
is informed of every detail of their achievements. 
It has been a tradition for more than ten years that 
the most important components of the various arma- 
ment programs have been handled by Stalin himself, 
and during the war he evidenced knowledge about 
all types of tanks, planes, and bombs. In all the 
Russian naval construction plans before and after 
the war, Stalin actively participated. The same cer- 
tainly applies at present lo atomic weapons. 


Great activily is being displayed, no doubt, in the 
bureaus that deal with information on atomic energy, 
Almost 
every dav reports arrive from Russian laboratories, 


and which, in turn, report to the leader. 


from individual. and collective scientists about prog- 
ress, inventions, and improvements. Groups of Ger- 
man scientisis and technicians continue their nuclear 
research in Russia, and their papers are frequently 
of great value. Blueprints of plants are being drawn 
up, and the first impression is that the beginning of 
actual production is not so far off. Reports from 
spies abroad and photographs supplied by them con- 
tain interesting information. Models of projected build- 
ings and equipment are being presented to Stalin, 
There is a great coming and going between the various 
departments and the inner sanctum of the Premier. 

It is only natural that individuals on this assign- 
ment often exaggerate their achievements. The po- 
litical decisigzs, however, do not belong to them. It 
is up to the Premier to assess the progress made, to 
estimate the length of the road still to be traveled 
before the American level of production is reached 
in Russia. 

The inclination to exaggerate the achievements and 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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Democrats Propose, Totalitarians Dispose 


HE UN Security Council’s subcommittee recommended that Franco be asked to 

i step aside in favor of a democratic government that would hold free elections; it 
called on the General Assembly to order member nations to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain if Franco refused to yield, or take other appropriate action to get rid 
of the Falange dictatorship. Britain offered an amendment to refer the question to the 
Assembly without recommendations, which was defeated, but Britain did not exercise 


the veto power and finally voted for the subcommittee’s report. 


But Russia nullified 


the unanimous will of all the. other nations to let the General Assembly decide what 


action to take. 


Gromyko insisted that the Security Council itself should immediately 


and drastically intervene in Spanish affairs to overthrow Franco—which might mean 


war. 
in a maneuver against the USA. 

Franco and Peron, and a host of lesser 
tyrants, are pernicious dictators who 
threaten peace, progress and democracy 
—but, collectively, not half as much as 
Yet 
urge breaking diplomatic relations with 


does Stalin. only a few fanatics 


the Kremlin, or economic sanctions, or 


war. Furthermore, non-recognition and 
economic sanctions did not rid Russia of 
Bolshevism in the years when most of 
the nations isolated the Soviet Union be- 
hind a cordon sanitaiwe, 

Soviet and satellite delegates previ- 
ously had vetoed the American proposal 
that Britain and France withdraw troops 
from Syria and Lebanon because Vish- 
insky didn’t like its wording; British and 
French troops were withdrawn anyhow. 
Vishinsky in effect vetoed the candidacy 
of Lester Pearson for the Secretary Gen- 
eralship of the UN. Gromyko walked out 
when the Security Council wanted to find 
out when the Red 
drawn from 
Now Gromyko has 
said No to the Amer- 
ican plan for atom- 
bomb control. And 
in a other 
ways Russia has par- 
alyzed the United 
Nations and made it 
a caricature of a 
world government. 

The official view of 
the Big Five of the 


Army would be with- 
Iran. 


dozen 





Francisco C. 


veto power was that Najere, 
it would not be used New 
save in very excep Security 
tional circumstances, Ceuncil 
President 


not “wilfully to ob- 
struct the operation of the Couneil,” and 
not against pacific settlements but only 
against punitive action. 

The Soviet demonstrated 
that there can be world 
federation if the big powers possess veto 


Union has 


no democratic 


power and absolute sovereignty. Its crip- 
pling of the UN strengthen the 
growing conviction that the UN is just 
another feeble League of Nations inade- 


will 


quate to the tasks of the atomic age. 

In principle, there is no more logical 
reason to break diplomatic relations with 
Spain than with Soviet Russia and all 
the nations Russia dominates. In prac- 
tice, however, it might be possible to aid 
the Spanish people to get rid of their 
Fascist dictator by extending unlimited 
help to anti-Fascist Spaniards with or 
without breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions; but respectable governments just 


do not take such drastic action. They 
prefer to drift into catastrophe. If Brit- 
ain has been reduced from 2 mighty 


power into a poor third place as an al- 
most-bankrupt nation, it is because of 
the non-intervention policy of Baldwin, 
Chamberlain & Co. The USA now seems 
to be intent on committing suicide in the 
same way that Britain did. We seem to 
be paralyzed—unable to take effective 
action against any actual or potential 
enemy, unable to grasp the opportunity 
presented us to seize the leadership of 
the people of the world in a truly demo- 
cratic direction, and to organize the non- 
totalitarian world for peace. 


And this only a few days after Moscow extended the hand of friendship to Peron, 


The Committee on 


Atomic Energy 
Control Plans Atomic Energy head- 
ed by James T. Shot- 
well proposed a system of control paral- 
lel to that suggested by Bernard Baruch 
to the UN Atomic Energy Commission. 
An international would be 
empowered to investigate reported viola- 
tions by any nation, and no nation would 
have veto power. Manufacture or use of 
the atombomb would be prohibited. 

As Walter Lippmann remarks, it is 
hard to argue with the experts who wrote 
these reports, for they include the men 
who invented the atombomb and manu- 
factured it, and know more about atomie 
energy than any of us. But while I 
would not debate with Albert Einstein on 
the theory of relativity, I can challenge 
some of his political Being @ 
nuclear scientist does not give the atom- 
bomb expert political omniscience. The 
Acheson-Lilienthal report admits the im- 
possibility of police-control of 
energy use, unless the policemen are 
scientists. Hence the American proposal 
to vest in an international authority con- 
stituted of experts the ownership and 
manufacture and control 
materials—to which the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers objects, for this 
is socialism of a sort. 


commission 


ideas, 


atomie 


of fissionable 


But the most perfect plan that could 
be devised cannot brush aside the stub- 
born fact that no control or inspection or 
investigation could be effective unless the 
United Nations is transformed into 2 
genuine federation of democratic nations 
with sovereignty modified and the vete 
power abolished, and unless Soviet Rus- 
sia and other dictatorships undergo in- 
ternal changes. A totalitarian dictator- 
ship can find ways of circumventing all 
these splendid control schemes. 





Bernard M. Baruch, Planner 


Dulles 
has said (Life, June 
10), “If the leaders 
of a great nation (Soviet Russia) have 
embarked upon a foreign policy which 
may lead to our violent resistance, the 
time to plan against that is now. The 
sooner we make it clear that the policy 
cannot succeed, the more likely it is that 
the dangerous aspects of the policy may 
be changed.” 

Dulles wrote that the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy are worldwide in scope— 
the goal is universal acceptance of Com- 


John Foster 


Dulles on 
Soviet Policy 





munist doctrine. The gradual expansion 
of the Soviet Union itself will, Stalin 
thinks, give Russia security in the Inner 
Zone. In the Middle Zone governments 
will be strongly influenced or controlled 
by Communist parties. In the Outer 
Zone Communists will organize mass dis- 
eontent and make the nations in this 
zone, such as the USA, impotent to stop 
Soviet expansion. 

Thus far Dulles ‘; right. 
ror in thinking, as most commentators 
do, that what the Soviet Union seeks is 
simply security; that Stalinism is not a 
erusading philosophy seeking world rev- 
olution. The essential fact that must be 
understood if Soviet Russia is to be un- 
derstood is that Stalin, in his 
way, is as much a fanatic and a crusader 
as Lenin—or Hitler. He firmly believes 
that Soviet Communism is superior to 
every other political and economic system 
and he seeks to spread it as rapidly as is 
consistent with Russian security. Dulles 
is right that safety is the paramount 
consideration, but if that were the whole 
content of Stalinism, it would be no dan- 
ger. For if that were true, Russia could 
not create powerful Fifth Columns 
throughout the world, except for such 
groups as the Nazis were able to organ- 


ize, which were never 
- * 


He is in er- 


unique 


very dangerous, 


Every semblance and 
vestige of appease- 
ment should be aban- 
doned, a House Foreign Affairs subeom- 
mittee reported after a tour of Europe 
and the Near East. It included Repre- 
sentatives Karl E. Mundt, Frances P. 
Bolton (Republicans), Thomas S. Gor- 
don and Joseph F. Ryter (Democrats). 
They demand complete reciprocity be 
tween the US and USSR; “no greater 
privileges should be extended to Russians 
in the US than are extended to Ameri- 
cans in Russia.” They report the Soviet- 
ization of Poland and Yugoslavia. They 
state that Communists make the UNRRA 
in Czechoslovakia “a Russian show.” 
The victory of Soviet totalitarianism in 
Central Europe is “the vicious harvest 
of appeasement,” the 
conclude. 


Reciprocity 
With Russia 


Representatives 


~ - * 


According to Hanson Baldwin «(NY 
Times, June 19) the estimated strength 
of the Red Army and of satellite armies 
in the Soviet sphere is as follows: 

Germany, Russian zone 700,000 


Russians. 
Poland — 325,000 Russians; 350,000 
Poles. 


Czechoslovakia—Perhaps 50 to 1,500 
Russians (probably mostly NK VD 
secret police); 140,000 Czechoslo- 
vaks. 

Austria—105,000 Russians. 


Hungary—260,000 Russians; °0,000 
Hungarians. 
Yugoslavia—2,000 to 10,000 Rus- 


sians (probably mostly NKVD); 
400,000 to 500,000 Yugoslavs. 

Albania—50,000 Albanians. 

Bulgaria—150,000 Russians; 90,000 
Bulgars. 

Rumania—390,000 Russians; 200,000 
Rumanians. 

Iran — 1,000 Russians (probably 
NKVD or Russian officers in Ira- 
nian uniforms); about 50,000 
Azerbaijan Nationalist troops in 
Azerbaijan. 

But the slogan of American Commu- 


nists and their various fronts remains, 
“Bring American Boys Home.” Which 
being interpreted means, turn Eurasia 
over to Russian Communist Nationalism. 


\ * ™ “ 
Facing The newspapers et 
The Music al inveigh against 


Petrillo and the Am- 
erican Federation of Musicians which he 
bosses as arrogantly as any corporation 
president treats his employees or stock- 
holders, and they attribute Petriilo’s ex- 
cessive powers to the Wagner Act. But 
Petrillo’s power antedates the Wagner 
Act, even though it may have added to 
his authority. The Musicians’ Federa- 
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James Petrillo 


tion has long controlled competition be 
tween musicians. Threatened by tech. 
nological developments, by canned mu 
sic, Petrillo took action to protect the 
members of his guild, and he won the 
fight through the solidarity of the my. 
sicians, upon whom the radio programs 
and record-makers depend. 

Petrillo and his union are not products 
of the Wagner Act, but of whet is ex. 
tolled as the American way of life, the 
free enterprise system. Such unions 
antedate the New Deal, and, like the cor. 
porations, they are out to get all they 
can while the getting is good. The cor. 
porations seek the highest possible profits 
by monopoly and price-fixing if possible; 
the unions are out to get the highest 
possible wages for the fewest possible 
hours, and they too eliminate competition 
if they can. If you believe in capitalism, 
you have to take the bad with the good, 
Part of that philosophy is opposition to 
government interference; hence the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, and 
to Truman’s proposals for the solution 
of industrial strife, just as are the Cl0 
and AFL, because what the President is 
proposing is a high degree of State inter- 
ference and regulation. [ra Mosher 
doesn’t like the prospect any more thaa 
William Green or Philip Murray. They 
all believe in free enterprise. Well, Jim 
Petrillo and John L. Lewis ave enterpris- 
ing, and see no reason their members 
should not share in the fabulous profits 
made by the big business boys. 

Ironically, J. Albert Woll, son of 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the AFL, 
is the US attorney prosecuting Petrillo 
for violation of the Lea law against 
“featherbedding”—compelling radio sta 
tions and movie producers to employ 
more musicians than are needed. 


* we 


43 the foreiga 
ministers gath 
ered in Paris to 
disagree once more, the official Moscow 
radio called the American proposal for 4 
federated Germany “a copy of 4 Nati 
plan for a Nazi Europe.” Which is (n 
most astonishing effort yet made bY 
Soviet propagandists, since this plan 's 
specifically designed to prevent resul 
gence of Nazism or German militarism 
and to guarantee that the Reich will re 
main decentralized and democratic. Vom 
bined with the American offer of * * 
year alliance of the Big Four it wold 
give Russia and Frnace real sec! 

Moscow added that the plan is “s pidt 
for Anglo-American domination of § 4 
vided Germany and the whole of Europe 
But it is Russia which has divided botl 
Germany and Europe into two opposimé 
camps. The American plan, endorsed 
Britain’s Socialist Government, will unif? 
Germany and treat that miserable co” 
try as an economic and political vm" s 
federated unit, in contrast to the present 
division into four separate, non-coopert” 
ing zones, and in contrast to the Comm 
nist plan to establish a highly centrale 
dictatorial regime in Berlin, to "lt * 
united Reich with which Russia hopes “ 
have a close military and econome 
liance. 


Russia Against 
Federated Germany 
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; HE importance of the liber al group 
iT New York and in America will 
row steadily from now on, with 

vod which may surprise yOu. 
: = Liberal Party for years held the 
et of power in the State of New 
~ : pes it interpreted the historic 
; gene growth of social ideas. It has 


ae fallen under the dominance of any 
om on party lines. It does not have to 
“ io foreign propagandists to de- 
sten to 


termine what it thinks. It has never 
airtel with the idea that the choice be- 
ms wen Fascism and Socialism was only 
#q question of taste.” It has never fought 
against American preparedness on Satur- 
day, and reversed itself on Monday. It 


t aght the Nazi and totalitarian idea at 
JOURS © i 


the beginning, in the middle, and at . 


the end. 

Liberals could do this because we are 
Americans. No party, acting under for- 
eign influence, oF permitting itself to 
become an instrument of the foreign 
policy of any other power, has any sound 

B hasis in the public life of New York, or 
of the United States. 

We are now in a new world crisis and 
there is every sign that that crisis will 
gow more intense. Once more all the 
wmptoms of foreign diplomatic conflict 
wre appearing here, just as they did in 
1937, We have the same propaganda 
campaigns, the same lies and distortions. 
We have the same appeals to the greed 
of some interests, and to the unthinking 
ealism of others, and to the fears and 
yeaknesses of still more. We have a 
similar crew of turncoats, some of whom 
have been in their time Fascist agents 
ind Communist agents abroad who now 
appear claiming to guide the public. 
And we know that whatever these people 
want, they are not interested in the 
welfare of the United States or of its 


* ” * 


% Tae United States in general, and 
the State of New York in particular, 
has reached one of the highest levels 

4 of economic development known in the 

> entire world. By comparison with al- 
most any other area, the least privi- 

» leged in New York are far better off 

) ‘today than the average almost any- 
where abroad. 

Following once more the historic 

S American liberal trend, the problem has 
been to work out and put into effect the 
measures which increasingly put Amer- 
Jean technical achievement to the service 
and advantage of the masses of Amer- 
ucans. We have now to wrestle with the 
Proviem of maintaining the national 
Mmcome. of the United States at a level 

“ 0! at least $140,000,000,000 annually as 

e asted with less than $90,000,000,000 
the war. We have to work out 





: : a wie will assure that national 
i € shall be not worthless or in- 
fated paper, but an actual measure of 
~  B00ds, actually distributed and 
ay. : ¥ available at reasonable prices. 
x NUSt s + : . 
eve) ot wae it ~_ the present high 
3, baal ¥ agg is maintained; that 
lite have the dismal pic- 
oe @6=—S-s«STeat need on one hand, great 


J yon the other, and no brains to 
&m together, 
' International policy, liberals 


the adv 4 : 
advocates of a progressive, dy- 
Man and ’ 


vig g F 
80rous good neighbor policy, 





am ple: ntec : 

Me y —- by economic measures, to 
made - 2 

q effective in all the world, o1 
Ueh part o cs . 

-" Part of the world ‘as will ac- 


Wh aels, Wwe know that misery any- 
iis any group ultimately means 
calees all, and that the chief end of 
~ "tis steadily to lift the con- 
‘of the masses, 
* * * 
IBERAL, 


tly be 8roups, acting alone, can too 


Wether, the divided among themselves. 
Peat and >t ba representatives of a 
their | wing American force. Split 
ad fadership loses force. Badly 

» @ liberal group can even find 
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By A. A. Berle, Jr. 
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The following is an excerpt from a speech delivered by the Hon. Adolph A. Berle, 


Jr., former Assistant Secretary of State and US Ambassador to Brazil, at the recently 
held Convention of the Liberal Party in New York. Close to 800 delegates attended 
the Convention representing Liberal Party Clubs throughout the state, friendly 


organizations, etc. 


In a two-day session the Convention adopted a platform on 
domestic and international affairs, which will soon be published. 


In one of our forth- 


coming issues, Prof. John Childs, the re-elected Chairman of the Liberal Party, 
will comment on the party’s past activity and future tasks. 


NM 
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itself in the position of contributing to 
the victory of reaction, by dividing the 
forces of progress. Our great years 
were those in which we found common 
ground with the progressive forces in 
other parties, or brought other parties 
to accept and adopt our own point of 
view. We have achieved notable success 
along this line in the past ten years. 
Not even the old-line professional poli- 
ticians today ignore this fact. I think 
therefore that as liberals, the efforts of 
the Liberal Party must be directed to- 
ward finding common ground with the 
other parties which offer the greatesi 
promise of serving the cause of social 
and economic progress. At present [ 
believe the main hope of being fruitful 
lies in endeavoring to find a field of 
common action with the Democratic 
Party, and in supporting President Tru- 
man. A division of forces could only 
contribute toward the ascendancy of the 
Republican Party, which at the moment 
seems hell-bent for reaction. 

This as I see it is the situation at 
present; of course, it might change. To 
give effect to the policies to which you 
and I have devoted our lives, we need 
greater and not less unity. It must be 
our job to attain that unity on practical, 
progressive terms. 

We have here in New York the 
amazing spectacle of a surplus of 
$500,000,000 in the State Treasury, and 
at the same time we have a shortage of 
housing so that veterans and non- 
veterans alike cannot find decent quar- 
ters for themselves and their wives and 
children. That situation was foreseeable. 
And yet a State Government has sat 
idly by, doing nothing, campaigning 
against Federal aid—and leaving home- 
less people in the streets. 

We have the spectacle of an unparal- 
leled need to complete the education of 
young men and young women who were 
drafted into or who entered the armed 
forces of the United States, and who 
have now returned. They must finish 


their schooling, or their college, or their 
vocational training. Yet no adequate 
arrangement have been made for this-——- 
and the subject was merely referred to 
a delaying committee. 

We have the problem of maintaining 
a high level of employment. The State 
Administration has loudly attacked the 
Federal Government for invading local 
fields, but we have yet to hear of a 
tangible plan for maintaining useful 
employment. 

We have a congestion in the public 
schools of certain areas of this city and 
throughout the state; and we have yet 
to hear of any adequate measures pro- 
posed to relieve this situation. 

We have now a growing area of black 
markets, and a growth of racketeering 
based on those black markets. This is 
not unlike the racketeering whiche came 
out of the Prohibition Eray and we have 
a State Administration which ought to 
know how to deal with this situation. 
But no effective step has been taken to 
deal seriously with this threat. Could 
it be that racketeers sometimes have 
political influence? 

We have the problem of protecting the 
rights of labor and its hard-won gains, 
and at the same time of adjusting those 
rights so that the public shall not be 
endangered by _ irresponsible — action 
whether of labor or of capital. That 
problem is peculiarly one for liberals 
to solve; and one in which the most 
enlightened minds in the labor movement 
must join in devising solutions. Cer- 
tainly the time has arrived when sensible 
means can be found of maintaining the 
rights of labor without endangering the 
welfare of the public. 

And we shall have a tremendous tech- 
nological development, which may easily 
lead to technological unemployment. We 
should be able to devise ways by which 
technological advance is not scored at 
the expense of broken lives or families 
thrown on the economic scrap-heap. 




















Reman Republicans Rejeice Over Their Victory 


asks of American Liberalism 











A. A. Berle 


All of these problems are problems 
which can be solved. It is out of the 
liberal group that the solutions will 
be born, 


oa * * 


Liserats and Liberalism have been 
under violent attack in recent years. It 
was Hitler who boasted that he would 
exterminate Liberalism throughout the 
world and set up a civilization which 
would last a thousands years. Where 
is he now? The phrases “rotten lib 

and “bankrupt liberalism” havo 
been used by wild tongues. Yet in fact 
when delusions of power are finally 
humbled to the dust, the liberal has al- 
ways had to take over the task of re- 
building. Historically his work is the 
work of free men. -A liberal can never 
accept the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means—even when that doctrine is 
labeled “tactics” or “dialectics.” He 
knows—and all history proves him right 
——that when the end justifies the means, 
the end is betrayed. When truth is 
“served” by lies, it is the liar and not 
truth which emerges triumphant. When 
freedom is promised by a dictator, a 
generation later the dictator is there but 
the freedom is forgotten. 

Yet the liar and the tyrant inevitably 
run their span and break on the warm 
and vibrant destiny of human and kindly 
truth. In that moment, the world turns 
in hope and unbetrayed trust to the 
uncompromised, free and kindly minds 
who have sought to truly serve humanity. 
Liberalism can be proud of its enemies 
as well as of its achievements. In the 
long course of years, it has nothing to 
fear, and all the future to gain. 


’ 


eralism’ 


A New Party 


(Continued from Page One) 
the PAC. In two recent Congressional 
elections the PAC got a lot of publicity, 
but failed to deliver, or even to play a 
decisive role. This weakened the influ- 
ence of Hillman and the PAC in the 
inner circles of the Democratic National 
Committee. The second weakness is that 
Hillman has given the Democratic Party 
a blank check, has committed himself up 
to his ears, and has no place to go, no 
matter how he or labor is treated. 


Dubinsky, assuming an independent 
position, serves notice that the politi- 
cians will have to bid for labor’s votes 
This in itself provides the most effective 
block against such legislation as the 
Smith-Connally Act, the Case Bill and 
the Truman Anti-Strike Bill that Wash- 
ington has seen in over ten years. For 
the first time in that period, Republican 
and even Democratic leaders on Capito} 
Hill are showing an anxious concern for 
what labor people are thinking. In the 
past two weeks I have seen for the first 
time in over ten years the odd sight 
of Senators and Representatives button- 
holing representatives of labor unions— 
instead of the other way round, as has 
been the custom in the past—to find out 
what labor is thinking. 








The Home Front 


Apologia for “PM” 


"Tite newspaper PM, the favorite 
sheet of amateur photographers, 
celebrates its sixth anniversary by 
asking for additional income. It is an 
engagingly candid request. The paper 
has 165,000 subscribers. If it had 265,- 
000 it could pay its way and “drive 
ahead.” With still more supporters it 
could branch out to other cities. Chieago, 
San Francisco and, yes, even Atlanta, 
might be blessed with baby PMs. To 








secure the friends 
necessary for this 
expandingly  splen- 
did future, the edi- 
tors distribute with 
their issue of June 
18 a 12-page supple- 
ment In this they 
tell all—or  practi- 
cally all—about 
their startling ven- 
ture in journalism, 
Though I have 





Bohn 


* contributed to the 
Ralph 


paper 


ipkeep of 
Ingersoll’s 
only my regular dribble of nickels and 
dimes, I have from the beginning had 
a sort of psychological stake in it. In 
those days back in 1940 New York’s 
liberal and labor circles all buzzed with 
talk cf the new sort of that was 
to be born. It was to carry no advertis- 


ing, was to be independent, was to stand 


paper 


reform, for 
side of the 
fence was ready to support it, to spread 


up for the underdog, for 
new ideas, Everyone on out 


its reputation, to increase the list of its 
readers. I even sent a lot of ambitious 
young friends round to ask for jobs, and 
some of them really got what they went 
after. 

Now, after six years, I read this 12- 
page review of the paper’s inner life, I 
leaf over the recent issues, and I must 
confess my disappointment. What we 
expected was a good, bright, independent 
newspaper—something as good, say, as 
the Chicago Sun or the old New York 
World. What we have got has its points, 
but it is something quite different. It is 
not a newspaper at all. It is an evangel- 
istic do-gooders’ sheet edited, as some- 
one remarked, by a lot of young fogies. 


I confess that I always get my nickel’s 
worth. 
What 
always first on the spot and sure to get 
the best 
and the NIxxxIES are always worth the 
price of Frank 
comes along as an occasional prize pack- 
age. He back to an 
day when we had 
lows 


PM’s photographers see to that. 


enterprising fellows they are 


human-interest shots. Barnaby 


admission. Sullivan 


takes one earlier 
real columnists, fel- 


who were not so hot to save the 





world that they lost their humor and 
good sense. 

And then there is Albert Deutsch. His 
stories about medical affairs, hospitals, 
hygiene and health affairs, are models 
of what such reports should be. I con- 
sciously call them stories to emphasize 
the fact that they always contain news. 
When Deutsch went after the hospitals 
for the mentally ill he didn’t just swear. 
He went and saw what was going on. He 
had interviews. He took photographers 
and got first-class pictures. That is the 
way to write stories. 

{ enlarge on_ this because 
Deutsch stands out among the PM writ- 
ers like an unsore thumb 


point 


The standard 


practice is to go after unpopular people 


with the expletive and the smear, PM 


editors don’t like Franco or Rankin or 
Darlan or James Dunn or Robert 
Murphy. In some papers they have 
sacred cows. PM specializes in sacred 


goats. It is like 
primitive tribes. 


devil-chasing 
You 
tin pans, anything that will 
cacophany. 


among 
pound tom-toms, 
produce a 
The columns devoted to se- 
lected goats need have neither news nor 
facis. Plenty of ill-will serves as a sub- 
stitute fof both. 


* ~ 


The People Who Push 
Other People Around 


Tue whole appeal has the frank and 
open-hearted air that automatically 
brings a favorable response. I suspect 
that John P. Lewis has a good dea] to 
do with writing it. It is so darned 
candid about financial difficulties and 
staff differences that one hates te men- 
tions his grievances. But 
all, in a world that is reeling in the 
shocks of total struggle. And here is a 
paper which, according to its own ac- 
counts, is out to save humanity. I won- 
der if any other readers had thoughts 
similar to mine when they had finished 
this smooth and persuasive document. 


we are, after 


Of the 12 pages which make up the 
supplement two are given to the 
paper’s heroic efforts to bring the United 
States to England’s side in the war 
against Hitler and to turn the war into 
an ideological struggle against Fascism 
in all its forms. Any chronicle 
inevitably has its comic aspects, An 


such 
innocent reader might 
pression that Ralph Ingersoll, with a 
little from Churchill and Stalin, 
beat Hitler and destroyed Germany with 
his mighty typewriter. But the record is 
substantially true. Against Nazism, PM 
fought a good fight. 

But once they reach the end of ithe 
anti-Nazi epic, the authors themselves 


gain the im- 


help 











Look Whe's Askin’! 
Courtesy of New York World-Telegram 

















troubles. 


Washington bureau 


President of the 


involving three 
(Milton Murray, 


Donahue). 


of the paper. 


editorial credo. 








INGERSOLL—ENEMY OF LIBERAL JOURNALISM — 


J ames A. WECHSLER, Nathan Robertson, Wilbur H. Baldinger, Charley A 
Michie and Bianca Meiklejon, five of PM’s best staff members, have been foreed 
to resign. Their resignations, plus the purging of several others, leaves PM 
with few genuinely liberal and anti-Communist reporters or editors, 
gance of Ralph Ingersoll, and his editorial policies which approximate those of 
the Communists, are the cause of PM’s Jabor troubles and partly of its financial 
The five issued the following statement: 

“We have resigned from the newspaper PM. We do so with deep reluctang 
and regret. But we cannot in good conscience continue to work for Ralph Ingersojj 

“The arbitrator’s decision yesterday, unholding 
the dismissals of three Washington correspond- 
ents of PM ‘for economy,’ is, of course, final. We 
do not question the integrity of that decision. 
But it has become increasingly apparent to those 
of us who are not directly affected by the decision 
that we could not remain on the pape: 
Ingersoll’s editorship and that the situation con- 
fronting us was much broader than the dispute 
involved in the arbitration of the dismissal case 
members 
American 
Newspaper Guild, John T. Moutoux and Elizabeth 


“We believe Ingersoll’s policies not only en- 
danger the future of PM but are a disservice te 
independent liberal journalism in America. His 
illiberalism and intolerance have offended many 
people who sympathized with the professed aims 
He has repeatedly pushed other 
people around, in flagrant violation of PM’s own 
Ingersoll’s use of PM as an 
organ for personal exploitation has embarrassed 
all of us who feel that a newspaper should not 
be a vehicle for private aggrandizement of its editor. 

“Although not himself a Communist, Ingersoll has continuously yielded 
to Communist pressure and has denounced as ‘factionalists’ those staff 
members who have tried to keep the party line out of the paper. He has 
destroyed the confidence of those whe believe that PM should be as realistic 
and critical in its coverage of Russian foreign pelicy as in its evaluation 
of the foreign policy of our own Government. 

“Ever since his return to active editorship Ingersoll has carried on a petty 
and vindicative campaign against the Washington Bureau which has prided itself 
on its independence of any political pressure. 

“We believe there is a real place in America for a newspaper fulfilling the 
proclaimed ideals of PM. Three of the undersigned have remained on the paper 
since its inception six years ago because we hoped that mission could be fulfilled. 
We hope our resignations will help to persuade the Board of Directors to recognize 
the peril facing PM as a result of Ingersoll’s irrational and irresponsible policies, 
climaxed by the drastic reduction of the Washington Bureau. 

“We especially regret any embarrassment our action may cause to Marshall 
Field, an honest and courageous American. 
Field remain on PM under Ingersoll’s editorship. And we feel obligated to explain 
to those who have loyally supported PM why we now feel compelled to resign.” 
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Ralph Ingersoll 


But we cannot in fairness to Mr. 











must have sensed an anticlimax. “PM,” 
we are told, “did not have to wait long 
for an answer to the question what 
ext?” And, dear children, what was 
next? It was the fight to save OPA. 
Believe it or not, that is where the epic 
ends. For this mighty battle more nickels, 
more readers, more support are called 
for. Not a word about the peace—or 
lack of it. No mention of the millions of 
displaced persons. Complete silence about 
little countries that are being 
merged. 

PM is against little pushers-around, 
The only big one it ever went after was 
Hitler, and in our part of the world he 
had about as many friends as the man- 
eating shark. Now that he is gone, the 
only real enemy they can discover is 
Franco. That is, of course, with the ex- 
ception of a lot of little tyrants round 
home. The Negro who is threatened 
with return to a South Carolina chain- 
gang is valiantly defended, but millions 
of Poles and Yugoslays who are butch- 
ered or beaten down get never a men- 
tion. A pusher-around just has to be big 
enough and he escapes all unfavorable 
attention. You might think that PM has 
turned isolationist. 

If it were not such a tragic matter 
1 should have been amused at the way 
in which our hot world-savers have 
tveated the case of General Mihailovich. 
The outlines of the case are clear 
enough. It is evident from all sorts of 
reports that our former ally is being 
purged by the Communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia. The thing is so open and 
plain that hundreds of ordinary news- 
papers all over the country are not the 
least bit puzzled or fooled by it. And 
hundreds of editors who are not world- 


sub- 


savers—just ordinary guys whe eal 
their pay by pounding out copy—hae 
written editorials explaining what # 
Lack of the whole business. They hat 
told why the Communists act as they % 
have shown how the United States am 
Great Britain are involved—and in 
end their readers have a good chante 
ic understand why General Mihailovie 
is being made a martyr. 

For a long time PM failed to ment 
this man who was being pushed around 
toward a firing-squad. Then, on the (# 
when the trial opened in Belgrade, oi 
sanhedrin of journalistic evangels 
finally acknowledged that such a ™ 
zs Mihailovich existed and that som 
thing was being done with him. It pi 
lished a picture of the battered ®# 
yray-bearded hero and under it ran ™ 
caption: “Patriot? Traitor?” That's ™ 
way PM stands up for a man when ™ 
greatest pusher in the world pushes tit 
zround. 


100 


This particular case is symboli¢ : 
F'M’s failure. It stood up against Bitlet 
But his defeat meray got an obstaet 
cut of the way. It solved no probless 
We still face the great issue of our ™™ 
How to organize production. There #* 
two ways, the democratic and the -~ 
tcrial. All the power of the USSI* 
being exerted to force the world into Oe 
dictatorial mold in which pushing ™" 
is the regular practice. And ™ - 
official 12-page circular the editors © 
PM fail to recognize the issue. But!™ 
sure they will work hard for OPA 
they have my best wishes for ere 

New York City, though it has t ‘a 
daily newspapers in the world, is 
needs a good liberal daily—but a 
not it. at 
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ial | Report t 


SIGNIFICANT report on race re- 


A ations in Chicago was issued here 
“recently by Mayor Kelly’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations. As usual, 
the city’s newspapers, including Marshal! 
Field's Chicago Sun, buried the story. 
Maybe it wasn’t the newspapers’ fault. 
Big news was breaking. The railroad 
workers were all set to tie up the na- 
tion's largest rail center and Jimmy 
Dykes quit as manager of the White 
Box. So when the blue-covered pamphlet 
was sent out to the city’s newspapers, 
maybe the city editors sort of overlooked 
the following quotation: 

“The general shortage in housing is 
of crisis proportions, ... The need for 
additional houses available for Negro 
ocewpancy is catastrophic.” 

When an official city group talks like 
that, it would seem to this precinct- 
weary police reporter that it would call 
for a bit more coverage than what it was 
accorded. 

Here’s another quote: 

“When we examine the factors of 
greatly increased population in the 
predominantly Negro area, the subse- 
quent overcrowding and breeding of 
defeat and crime, the barriers to nor- 








Ford J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago 


mal expansion created by race re- 
strictive covenants, we have the condi- 
tions which demand that the entire 
city join in a great united effort to 
provide additional homes to our Negro 
citizens,” 

Chicago's colored population lives main- 
ly in the South Side—in squalor even 
Worse than that found in New York’s 
Harlem area, And yet this limited area 
had to accommodate in 1945 alone an ad- 
ditional 100,000 Negroes who migrated 
from the feudal South. 
density and 
Side, as 


The consequent 
congestion in the South 
the report points out, is “unbe- 

In 1939 the Negro area had 
A density of over 75,000 persons per 
Muare mile 


lievable,” 


The South Side is a vast jungle of 
Wooden shacks and tenements. “Here, 
We ee all the elements of social explo- 
tion!” states the report. But Chicago’s 
“'y editors must have been more con- 
— with Jimmy Dykes quitting as 

nile Sox manager, 


Eveuy three months Chicago—con- 
"ation city—plays host to the Inland 
wily Pres Association. The Associa- 

“nsists of midwestern publishers 
aid assorted hewspaper executives. They 
— to discuss common problems 

i Making more dough out of 
miting out papers in Ishpeming, Michi- 
Ban, Des Moines, Iowa, and other towns 


which make wp America’s great isola- 
bonist belt, 


« * 
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rom Windy City 


By Roger Durkoff 


Recently they listened to the military 
editor of Pravda, Major General Mikhail 
Romanovich Galaktionov. 

The Red Army General asserted that 
he hoped “America will remain Ameri- 
can... . There have been suggestions 
made to turn Americans into English- 
men,” the general continued to the great 
pleasure of those publishers who never 
loved England. Galaktionov never men- 
tioned Britain in his appeal for “unity’’ 
between the American and Russian peo- 
ples. “Only in that unity is there a 
chance for world peace,” Galaktionov 
Jeclared. 

During the questions and answers pe- 
riod following his extemporaneous speech, 
Galaktionov made the following points: 

1) There is a censorship in Russia, 
but it is a carryover from the war 
years. He didn’t know, he said, how long 
it would continue. 

2) American correspondents were per- 
mitted to roam around Russia, but ac- 
USSR representatives, 
“just like I have a man from the State 
Department following me around.” 

3) There is no “iron curtain,” as one 
of the publishers suggested. That is a 
misconception “based on a distortion of 
all available evidence.” 

4) The reason American correspond- 
ents ave finding it difficult to enter Rus- 
sia at present is because of the lack of 
facilities in a war-torn country,” 


companied by 


~ * x 


Tue Chicago Sun’s “Book Week” sup- 
plement has had a change of editors, 
but apparently that doesn’t mean it 
won't continue to follow the Stalinist 
line. 

New but “temporary” editor of the 
supplement is Ellwood Douglass, former 
science writer for the paper. Douglass 
made one mistake right off the bat after 
editorship. He gave Leon 
Trotsky’s Stalin to a non-Stalinist to re- 


view. 


assuming 


After the review was printed, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor appeared in 
“Book Week” 

“| hereby protest against your editing 
of my review of Trotsky’s Sialin. You 
cut out most of my critical references to 
Stalin but left intact my criticisms of 
Trotsky. 

“Moreover, you slanted your title of 
my veview in a definite anti-Trotsky, 
pro-Stalin way. By both your actions 
you ascribed to me a viewpoint which is 
certainly not mine. 

“f[ am not only anti-Trotskyite, as is 
from my review. I am also 
anti-Stalinist, which is hardly noticeable 
after your adroit but unfair blue-pencil- 
ing of my review. 

“You may say that you had to cut be- 
cause [ wrote in excess of the 500 words 
you ordered. But why did you cut out 
only anti-Stalinist material, and none of 
the anti-Trotsky expressions ? 

“For I consider both Trotsky and 
Stalin reactionary, not progressive, in 
their historical role. Both, in my opinion, 
will be remembered by future genera- 
tions as enemies of progress, as believers 
it suppression of man’s liberties. 

Albert Parry.” 


evident 


® The Communist Party in the Chi- 
cago area is all set to launch The Chi- 
cogo Star, a weekly newspaper that 
promises to lay bare “the plot of Ameri- 
ean and British imperialists to throw 
the world into another war.” To be ed- 
ited by Carl Hirsch, midwest correspond- 
ent of The Daily Worker, the Star is 
promised for publication on July 4, 


HL NEIGHBOR 


GOD MADE US NEIGHBORS 
LET JUSTICE MAKE US FRIE 


Rememeer Ken Pettus? He’s the 
guy Luigi O’Shaugnessy wrote about in 
his New Leader piece on The Stars and 
Stripes, the guy fired three months ago 
as editor of the Tokyo edition of the sol- 
Well, he’s back in Chi- 
cago—as a civilian. 


dier publication. 


“On the surface,” Pettus told newsmen 
here, “MacArthur appears to be doing 
an excellent job—as most demagogues 
do. Actually, he is making little effort 





Courtesy Appreciate America, Inc. 


to democratize Japan. At best, he is 
enlisting Japan as an ally for any future 
imperialist adventures the United States 
may make in the Pacific.” 

At the same time, Pettus denied vocif- 
erously he was a Communist—as most 
Communists do. Pettus has just been 
elected chairman of the writer’s chapter 
of Chicago’s Independent Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for the Arts, Scientists and Pro- 
fessions, a group that also denies being 
of the Stalinist persuasion. 














Communists Ju Civil 


Civil Service President Harry B. Mit- 
chell warned that proof of Communist 
Party membership will mean the firing 
of unionists in government employment. 

This blunt statement was made by 
Mitchell in a letter to Arthur Stein, vice- 
president of the newly-formed United 
Public Workers, ClO. The issue arose 
as a result of a foreign policy resolution 
passed at the UPW’s convention in At- 
lantic City last month. The resolution 
praised Russia’s foreign policy and criti- 
cized the policy of Britain and the USA, 

Mitchell declared that there would be 
no “loyalty investigation” of the UPW, 
but at the same time outlawed solicita- 
tion of contributions to PAC in govern- 
ment buildings. “Experience has taught 
the Commission,” he wrote to Stein, 
“that it is difficult to prove that a per- 
son under suspicion is a member of the 
Communist Party. Very few Communists 
will admit that they are Communists. 
Even when the Commission has definite 
proof that certain persons are or have 
been members of the Communist Party, 
they still dispute the fact.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
tacked on a rider to the Agriculture De- 
partment apprepriation prohibiting Fed- 
eral employment to any person with 


membership in an organization claiming . 


“the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment.” Dr. Eugene Holmes, UPW offi- 
cial and professor of philosophy at How- 
ard University, said that “the right to 
strike is contained in the charter of the 
union, but the charter also states that 
Federal employees will never exercise 
the right.” 


Traditionally Congress has passed ap- 


Service Unions 
propriation bills with the provision that 
the funds shall not be used for the Fed- 
er. employment of any member of an 
organization believing in violent over- 
throw of the US Government. This has 
been officially construed to bar Fascists 
and Communists. 

The UPW resolution is being debated 
in many locals. In Washington, the reso- 
lution was rejected by a meting of Local 
10 which has about 1,200 members in 
the Labor Department and Federal Se- 
curity. The branch of Local 1, in Na- 
tional Housing Agency, voted 18 to 15 
to endorse the resolution —(LPA.) 





® Captain Myers ef Austin, Texas, an 
ex-oflicer in the Information Control Di- 
vision of the American Army in Munich, 
has been appointed as director of the 
trainmg of teachers among returning 
German soldiers, according to the Siid- 
Deutscher Zeitung. Doubtless this fellow- 
traveler will prove of value in the re- 
education of the Germans—in the ideol- 
egy of Communist versus Nazi totali- 
tarianism. 
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@® At the recent Michigan CIO State 
Convention the Reuther forces defeated 
the Communist faction on nearly all 
points except one resolution damning the 
British Labor Government for failure to 
give Indian independence. Not one pro- 
Communist was elected to any office or 
committee. August Scholle, new presi- 
dent of the CIO Council, has ousted John 
Tate as editor of the Michigan CIO 
News. 


PWAHE Social Democratic Party of 
l Germany survived 12 years of mur- 


derous persecution by the Nazis. 
This movement had already proved to 
be stronger than Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor, and his anti-Socialist laws 
between 1878 and 1890. To be sure, the 
Prussian arch junker had been a decent 
fellow compared Witn the Austrian tramp 
in the Reich Chancellory and his Ger- 
Never 


was the political stamina of a political 


man hoodlums and hatchetmen. 


party more drastically tested than that 
ef the German Social Democrats from 
1933 to 1945. 

When will the world 
truth? 


where see that what they considered the 


recognize this 
When will propressives every- 
“weaknesses” of German Social Demo- 
exrats may turn out to be the deepest 
source of their unbreakable faith? That 
is: not to capitulate intellectually and 
morally to a world practicing and extol- 
ling political inquisition, terror, torture 
and totalitarianism, It is sheer supersti- 
tution to believe that such practices will 
ever improve society or human relations. 
It may become the glory of Germany's 
Social Democracy that its present gen- 
eration did not turn Hitlerite or Stalinite 


in its political methods, exactly as our 


] 


fathers never turned Bismarckian. Both 
generations refused to soil their hands 
and to corrupt their spirit by adopting 
brutal tactics. They remained in a sin 
ister period of history what they always 
have been: Nocial Democrats! 


We must always remember that our 


friends in Germnay are not yet free, 


They are under very strict military rule, 
Not Berlin, Hannover, and Munich, but 
Moscow, London, Paris and Washington 
are the centers for the direction of pol- 
wies and polities In Germany, and un 
fortunately they are not even united in 
their methods and aim rherefore dem- 
ocralic force n Germany have to oper- 
alte under tremendor handicay They 
are in permanent danger of falling out 
of x ep either with their countrymen, or 
the foreign nerals, or with both of 
them rhe position of ou admirable 
friend Wilhelm Hoegner Munich is 
especially difficult, because, as the Social 
Democratic Prime Minister of Bavaria, 


he has to deal with a population which 


By William F. Sollmann 
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This article on one of the world’s most crucial questions was written before the 


German Communists, backed by the Soviet authorities and Red Army in the Russian 
zone in Germany, compelled the Social Democrats there to accept their insistence 
proposals for a united front, which may be the first steps toward an enformed fusion 


of the two parties. 


But his argument holds good; “unity’ 


, 


under the terror of an 


army of occupation does not change the basic philosophy of Social Democracy, which 


remains, as ever, opposed to totalitarianism. 


William Sollmann was for 40 years one of the most devoted fighters for demo- 


cratic Socialism in Germany. 


He was the editor of the Rheinische Zeitung in Cologne 


from 1911 to 1933; member of the Reichstag, 1919 to 1933; Secretary of the Interior 


in 1923. 


Exiled by the Nazis in 1933, since 1937 Mr. Sollman has been a lecturer 


and writer in the United States, of which he is now a citizen. 
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is mostly Catholic and anti-Socialist. 

In the chaotic picture which we gain 
from contemporary Germany two lines 
in the politics of the new Social Demo- 
It will 
movement and 


cratic Party are very clear: 1 
remain an independent 
will not voluntarily merge with the Com- 
munists or any other group; 2—It is 
willing to enter a coalition government 
with Christian Democrats and, if neces- 
sary, with Communists, but it will not 
submit to dictation by any of its po- 
Nothing between 1918 
and 1933 has hampered the Social Dem- 


tential partners. 


ocratic policy more than the endless 


quarrels as to whether a coalition with 


“huergerliche” (bourgecis) parties was 
feasible, 

German Social Democrais cannot 
avoid responsibility in the administra- 
tion. This is only possible by sharing 
power with at least one other party. 
There is no chance that the Social Dem- 
ocrats will have a majority in the elec- 
torate. It may be recalled that contrary 
to a wide-spread assumption there was 
never a Social Democratic majority dur- 
ing the years of the Weimar Republic, 
nor even a Socialist-Communist major- 
ity. 


Some “liberals” in this country are al- 
ready busily demanding much too much 
from our friends in Germany. They are 
prepairing the psychological basis for 


another Social Democratic “failure” some 





months or years from now. Political wis- 


dom would indicate as broad a coalition 


of German parties as possible for the 


superhuman task of rebuilding their 


country. Why should American liberals 


“What—No Bread?” 





dere cc 


O18 1 H8 when tro rome 


urge the Social Democrats to take pre- 
dominantly or alone the responsibility 
for the horrible mess in Germany—and 
under the command of foreign occupa- 
tion armies? 

It must be left to our friends in the 
with which political 
groups they intend to cooperate. There 
is no need to fear that they will make 
a pact with Nazis. The Social Democrats 
are the only political leaders who have 
never done that. At present it may be 
impossible to develop any political strat- 
egy. The Germans do not even know the 
future size of their country, nor the 
industrial equipment which will be left 
to them. Therefore nobody can foresee 
what economic and social forces are go- 
ing to determine political life. What 
meaning have terms like capitalist, bour- 
geois, proletarian, and middle class in a 
country that is literally ruined in all 


Reich to decide 


fields of its existence, where at least half 
of the people are without homes and 
probably millions are condemned to die 
from starvation and exposure? 

rhree large movements have emerged 
Social 


Democrats and Communists. 


from the disaster: Democrats, 
Christian 
Whether the Social Democrats or Chris- 
tian Democrats will win the elections is 
not at all certain. The Christian Demo- 
erats must not be underrated. There is 
a tendency in this country to spread 
strange illusions. Dr. Saul Padover writes 
in The Nation that in the last free elee- 
tions in November 1922.the Social Demo- 
crats were the strongest party in the 
overwhelmingly Catholic Bavaria. The 
truth is that the Catholie party polled 
36 percent of the votes, the Social Demo- 
erats only 15 percent and the Commu- 
nists not quite 10 percent. In Western 
Germany too the Christian Democrats 
will be very powerful, especially if there 


Whither German Social Democracy#” 
Those Who Survived Nazis Will Not Capitulate to the Bolsheviks 





is a merger of Catholics and Protestans 

We may expect that the Social Den 
crats will face the people with a clea 
program against another domination ; 
the Reich by industrialists, bankers gy 
big landowners. The Social Democrat 
don’t need to be modest, Neighborin 


+ 
5 
3 


Czechoslovakia is just going through ; 
process of wide socialization, Beside 
that, the German Social ‘Democrats ny 
be inclined to take a lesson from Genera 
Eisenhower who has just expropriates 
the shareholders of I. G. Farben with ut 
any compensation. Probably our friends 
in Germany will have no objection t 
certain “internationalizations” jp the 
Reich, although these demands are yen 
vague so far. However, being the party 
of the working people, the Social Dem 
crats will certainly make some sugges. 
tions concerning the living standards of 
the workers and the participation of the 
international trade unions in internatioy. 
al control. We may be sure that he 
German Social Democrats will not oly 
accept disarmament, but will emphas " 
that they want their country permanen. 
ly separated from the armament ram, 
The decisive fact is that these radial 
changes are the best German policy an 
should be supported by the best Ge 
mans. In being faithful to its good tn 
ditions of the past and reshaping is 
theories and practices for the pres 
the German Social Democrats will ma 
their great contribution to the salvatia 
of their country and of Europe. 


WILL GERMANY GO 
COMMUNIST? 


@ “I was in prison in the Kaiser's 
Reich, and also in the Third Reich. Nor, 
being 71 years old, I have no desire to 
be again in prison in the Russian Rei 
So I moved from the Russian zone int 
the British zone. . . . Prisoners of wat 
are now back from Russia 
camps and telling about their expergR 
ences, and their stories are alienalin 


coming 


the German people even more from th 
Communists. . The mass of Soet 
Democrats in the Russian zone do 10 
favor the merger with the Communists 
but they had no voice in the matler 
Many of them will give vent to thet 
hostility te the Communists by vollif 
for the Christian Democratic Union # 
the next election.” — Former Reichslaf 
President Paul Loebe. 





Tito Justice 


Ix a sweeping indictment of the Bel- 
grade Court, the Committee for a Fair 
trial for Draja Mihailovich charged that 
the trial of the Chetnik leader was a 
political demonstration directed against 
Britain and the United States, and that 
by its refusal to accept the impartial eye- 
witness evidence of British and Amer- 
ican officers, some of whom have been 
implicated in the indictment, “Tito’s 
courts have impugned themselves and 
exposed to the whole world the fraudu- 
lent nature of the Belgrade proceedings.” 

“The prosecution,” says the statement, 
“seems determined to prove that Great 
Britain and the United 
ostensibly 


States, while 
supporting the Partisans, 
ware in reality carrying on an under- 
handed struggle against them and urging 
the Chetniks to destroy them. This is 
an impudent falsehood, contradicted by 
a whole host of easily ascertained facts.” 
Tito received fully 59 percent of his sup- 
plies from Britain and the United States 
and it was with this aid that he was 
able to take power. The accusations 
made in Belgrade against British and 
American officers attached to Mihailo- 
vich is “nothing short of ludicrous.” 


The Partisans originally charged “that 


Mihailovich had met with Staerker fot 
collaborationist purposes, and as 4 ™ 
sult of this meeting he had rece “7 
5,500 rifles from the Germans.” “el 
¢ 


° 1 . If ha 
Dowell’s declaration that he himsel j 


eof ds 
met with Staerker for the purpose o® 
surrender. The 3 


story was destroved by Colunel 


cussing a Germat 
grade prosecutors made no attempt 
prove that Mibailovich had receive ™ 
5,500 rifles. 

“It is impossible 
Mihailovich’s declarat™ 


that he disapproved ‘in principle 


; ational 
to accept as 1 


and voluntary 


having American airmen and lias 
officers testify in his behalf even 0% 
he knew that ‘they could add much to" 
defense.’ In the whole history of cl! “ 
juridical procedure, there is 00 oe” 
for a man who is on trial for mS" 
refusing the assistance of mater# ar! 
nesses, the validity of whose evident? 
he admits.” ty 
“Mihailovich has been subje# © 
pressure and his evidence is # en 
of truths, half-truth and complete : sad 
cations froced upon him by the FF ‘p 
cution.” The statement quoted er 
vich as saying: “I am very Bree ° 
times I am so tired that I say 3 
IT mean no.” 
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WENTY thousand copies of Amer- 
T ico, the propaganda magazine pub- 

lished in Moscow by the American 
Information Service, were gobbled up 
like hot cakes, and in a few days single 
copies were selling on the black market 
ai fabulous prices. This piece of news 
seemed incomprehensible to me until I 
remembered that Russians are not 
allowed to travel. They are penned be- 
pind a high wall, and a normal propor- 
tion of them want to see the world. Even 
rious te set eyes on the kind 


go | was cu : , 
propaganda that Russians 


of American 
are so hungry for. 

A copy has at last reached me. It is 
marked “Issue No. 4,” and has a label 
in English pasted across its faee: “Re- 
stricted: This publication is not for 
distribution in the United States or to 
American civilian or military personnel.” 
This, | am told, is in accordance with a 
mandate of Congress when making the 
appropriation for this publication. But 
it only increased my curiosity to look 
inside 

Physically, it is @ fine job, a fat and 
Juxurious publication, 14x11 inches, full 
of exciting and informing pictures, many 
in brilliant color. And the things it tells 
about the Fight for Iwo Jima, Minnesota 
Iron Mines, Mechanized Agriculture, 
Rubber, the National Art 
Gallery, Theatre Stars, the Seabees, 
Madison Square Garden, New Orleans, 
Rayon, Nylon, Childrens’ Libraries, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, the Hudson River, Ad- 
miral Halsey, Clinies, and Harry Tru- 
what a traveler would 


Synthetic 


man, are Jjusi 
want to see or know 

Why it is so sternly “not for distribu- 
tion” to Americans does not appear at 


first glance. but it does at second. 


« * 


Is its social and political aspects it is 
a sales talk of American civilization to 
Russians, not composed in a spirit of 
pride, but of ingratiation. Nobody would 
dream that the mechanical and indus- 
trial wonders described here are a result 
Nobody would find 
out that the working classes are better 
off here than anywhere else in the world. 
The idea of individual initiative is no- 
where hinted et. No industrialist, no 
inventor, and only ene private industrial 
organization is mentioned in connection 
with our achievements in industry. The 
National Art Gallery at Washington is 
described as a gift of “the late govern- 
ment official, Andrew B. Mellon.” (!) 
Mellon's real function and where he got 


of free enterprize. 





ANOTHER BIG 


ie 


"A Note on America’s Propaganda 
Why “Amerika” Is Not for Distribution in the USA 


By Max Eastman 


the dough are evidently a matter of 
shame. The wonderful “sacrifices” to 
the gallery of two men named Kress and 
Widener are also described, but no inti- 
mation is given of their place in our 
The article on Synthetic Rub- 

with the proud boast that 
“many plants producing synthetic rub- 
ber belong to the state.” The article on 
hospitals and clinies eoncludes with a 
similar boast: “One-sixth of the money 
expended for health insurance is paid 
by the government through federal, state 
and local organs.” The article on Amer- 
ican, farms informs the Russians that: 
“Under the direction of the Department 
of Soil Improvement of the Office of 
Military Production, the farmers did a 
big job of preserving the agricultural 
reserves of the country. The Depart- 
ment has 1,200 branch offices. ... Selec- 
tion-specialists, working under the Office 
of Agricultural Investigation, together 
with government experiment stations 
(greatly increased the quantity of crops 
and their resistance to disease). A su- 
perlative example is the new kind of 
experimentally developed many 
years ago, but which appeared on the 
market only in 1930 at the peak of the 
period of trade boom, at which time an 
outstanding role’ was played by former 
Vice-President Henry Wallace, now Sec- 
retary of Commerce.” There is a picture 
of Henry Wallace—but not of the trade 
boom of 1930! 


society. 
ber ends 


corel 


Much of Amevika is badly writtten, or 
badly translated, or both. And it makes 
one error unfortunate for publication in 
an agrarian country like Russia. It says 
that Harry Truman prides himself on 
having plowed “the deepest furrow” in 
the county where he grew up. It is the 
straightness of his furrow that a man 
the depth is de- 
plow and its adjust- 
iment. But that belongs, I suppose, to 
of Agriculure—the 
State Department is only concerned with 


“information.” 


prides himself on; 


termined by the 


the Department 


It is a good thing that Amerika is not 
for distribution in the United States, for 
it contains things which few Americans 

For example, the full- 
“Edward R. Stettinius is 
Union of the Democ- 
well-informed Americans 
this would mean that Stettinius stands 
with Streit and ex-Supreme 
Court Justice Roberts outside the UN in 
the movement for a federal union of the 
genuinely democratic nations. To Rus- 
sians it means that we kowtow to the 


could swallow. 
page headline: 
Fighting for a 


racies.” To 


Clarence 





FOUR CONFERENCE MUDDLES ALONG IN PARIS 


hypocritical pretense that their one- 
party totalitarian dictatorship is a de- 
mocracy. That, of course, is Russian, 
not American, propaganda. 


7 * * 


Tue feature article on “The Depart- 
ment of the Interior,’ written by Harold 
Ickes, is an exuberant boast to the 
Russians of how much state-ownership 
and control of land and industry there 
is in ihis country, and how wonderfully 
right it is. 

“This Department has 41,000 employ- 
ees. ... It is the principal governmental 
real estate agent. It controls 142,- 
000,000 acres of social land... grazes 
12,000,000 head of horned cattle and 
sheep ... directs the affairs of 350,000 
Indians. Its Department of Mines 
haz innumerable local branches. ... 
Helium factories belonging to this De- 
partment produce a thousand eubic 
meters of helium gas a month.... The 
nature of the activities of the Depart- 
ment as a whole is clearly reflected in 
the work of the Bureau of National 
Parks. This Bureau is the creator, pro- 
prietor and protector of parks, monu- 
ments and sites scattered 
whole country. These 
lands the people have set apart for uni- 
versal popular use. . .. In them is 
realized the rational use of the wealth 
of nature—not in the imterests of a 
group of privileged people, but for the 


historie 


throughout the 





satisfaction of the needs of the broad 
masses.” 

The magazine concludes with a page 
of hurrah for the American Russian 
Institute. This organization supplies the 
American public, it says, with “objective 
information about life in the Soviet 
Union taken from original sourees.” 
That also is straight Soviet propaganda, 
The American Russian Institute is one 
of the chief agencies of apology and 
applause for the Soviet regime. No 
American critical of the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship could get a look-in 
on its management. No basic criticism 
of the Communist dictatorship has ever 
been issued by it. 

This item alone demonstrates that 
Amerika is in the main the work of pro- 
Soviet enthusiasts. The weekly Bulletin 
published by the Soviet Embassy at 
Washington boasts arrogantly to us of 
the superiority of the Russian state- 
owned, state-bossed, state-capitalist so- 
ciety. But our “American” propa- 
gandists in Moscow play down the 
merits of our free competitive civiliza- 
tion, and try to show that, after all, it 
has many features such as the Russians 
admire. “Apology for freedom” would 
describe its political mood. Lucky for 
the editors that this is labelled: “Not 
for distribution in the United States.” 
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peal to France 


From a German Social Democrat 
By Dr. OTTO LIEBKNECHT, Professor of Chemistry, son of Karl Liebknecht 


- 

No annexation of Alsace-Lorraine! 
A just peace with the French people!” 
demand of Wilhelm 
Liebknecht after the defeat of France in 
1371. Wilhelm Liebknecht had also 
voted against the war credits at the be- 
ginning of the Franco-Prussian conflict. 
He passionately demanded the coopera- 
tion of the most important nations of the 
France and Germany. With- 
relations, he main- 
tained, Europe could never have peace. 
Alsace-Lorraine 
would, according to his view, perpetuate 
the opposition between the two neigh- 
would never become 
reconciled to her loss, and revenge would 
become the mainspring of her foreign 


This was the 


continent— 


out such friendly 


The annexation of 


bers. For France 





policy. Germany disregarded this plea, 
and by annexing the two French prov- 
inces lost the peace after she had won 
the war. 

Opposition to the war appropriations 
and to any annexations brought down 
om Wilhelm Liebknecht a trial for trea- 
son and a sentence of two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

1914 witnessed a repetition of 1871. 
This time it was Kar! Liebnecht, the son 
of Wilhelm, who opposed the appropria- 
tions. Im 1916 he issued a call for oppo- 
sition to the war. His reward was a 
trial for treason, four years in prison 
and, in the end, his murder 

And what is happening now? Ger- 
many has suffered such a disaster as no 
other nation has been called upon to 
endure. And now the tables are turned, 
It is France that asks for annexations— 
for that, in the end, is what the separa- 
tion of the Ruhr would amount to. 

France wants security. But can she 
achieve safety by tearing what is in- 
dubitably German territory from Ger- 
man control? Security can be gained 
only through psychological as well as 
physical disarmament. But this sort of 
permanent and effective disarmament 
will be hindered by such demands as are 
now being pressed. 

As the son of Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
the brother of Karl Liebknecht, I appeal 
to France: Save the peace! I love France, 
the land of human rights, the land of 
freedom, the land of Racine, Voltaire 
and Balzac. I love France as did my 
father and my brother and as they were, 
in turn, loved by the French. And I love 
the Germany of Goethe and Beethoven, 
of Diirer and Kant. Must this suspicion, 
this enmity, between these two peoples 
go on forever? Have we not shed 
enough blood over this tragic tradition 
of hate? Once before a peace was lost 
and a world was shattered into ruin, 
Must, the whole tragedy be suffered 
again? 

All that ‘I can-do is to rephrase the 
words uttered by my father 76 years 
ago: “No annexations, a fair peace for 
the German people, a reconciliation of 
these two great nations!” 








History Proves Price Contro 
Four Thousand Years of Failure of OPA 


HAT sion for 


, 
nomic freedom has deep roo 


American pa eC0- 


comes clear when one reads the 


words of the president of Princeton, 


John Witherspoon, in a letter to George 
Washington: 

‘Fixing the prices of commodities 
has been attempted by Jaw in several 
siates among us, and it has increased 
the evil it wa neant to remedy, as 
tne ame practice has done «e « 
beginning of the world 

Is that true? What does the hist rical 
experience of mankind teach about nis 
fundamental 1e? 

rhe Roman Kkmperot Diocletia a in 
A.D. 301, issued an imperial edict fix- 
ing the prices of commodities for the 
Roman Empire His grandiose scheme 
was ushered in with a fanfare of propa 
ganda 

The list of commodities which the 
Emperor asked his Chester Bowles of 
that day, Maximinanus, to take control 
of reads astonishingly like our own 


modern OPA lists. 

Diocletian built up a huge bureaucracy 
to administer his universal price-contro] 
ohserver has 
fol- 
lowing words: “The number of ministers, 
of magistrates, of officers, 
filled different 


of the state, multiplied beyond the ex- 


system. A contemporary 


characterized the situation in the 


and. of ser- 


vanis who departments 


ample of former time: 


Death was the punishment for those 


who dared sell above maximum prices. 


Death alco for the buyer who aided and 


abetted him. 


Economie historians of the Rciman 


Empire find that a situation developed 


which was as tragic as it was prophetic 


Because the scarcity of production was 


heightened by the interference fron 


price-control Jaws, prices on consumers 


goods in the actual market rose to catas 


trophic heights The control system 


into operation to combat 


which was put 


inflation, actually created inflationary 


} { 


the backbone of the 


trends which broke 
economic life of a great empire. Every- 
where the results soon became visible: 


and construction stopped en- 


rhe arts 


Building 


tirely and science fel] int 


decay. 


lo meet this general extremity of 


economics, the Emperor t irned 


national 


io the device of exorbitant taxati 


Taxes and surtaxes multiplied in a hope- 
less effort to fill an ever-empty treasury. 


Thus ended the only total price-control 


of the 


Diocletian alone, of all 





system which the history Roman 


Empire records, 


: Panlicl 
the Roman emperors, was foolish enough 


io attempt it. If he had listened to the 
history of his empire, he might have ob- 


served how earlier attempts of partial 


price fixing under emperors like Tiberius, 


Commodus, and Alexander Severus all 
had broken down. However, like many 
panic-stricken tyrants in the history of 


mankind, Diocletian apparently fancied 
that, if the 


made 


t 


price-control system only 


could be totalitarian, it would 
work where partial attempts had broke: 
down. He lived to see the 
take of his 


whole nation’s life; 


tragic 
tyranny 


mis- 
economic over a 
the poverty-stricken 
and indignant people forced his abdica- 
tion on May 1, A.D. 305 


. * ~ 


Ox the basis of historical evidence, we 


know that ancient history is character- 
ized by a_ never-ending 
popular upheavals 


succession of 
against tyrannical 
regulations imposed upon the people 
from This continued strife re- 
veals one of the fundamental themes of 
human history—a struggle between regi- 
mentation and freedom. Two instances 
are the wage and price controls of Ham- 


above. 


By Ralph W. Gwinn 


Representative from New York 


murabi, King of Babylon (2285-2242 


B.C.), and of the Hittite code (1350 
B.C.). 
The very fact that such laws had to 


be abolished or drastically revised under 
popular pressure indicates that even in 
ancient times 


seated resentment against their attempts 


rulers met with deep- 
to block the activities of their citizens 


It is not 


surprising that kings, who 
were notorious for their excessive eyo- 
tism, should be found in the list of 
rulers bent upon price control. There is 
Philip IV, of France, who, in 1306, ante- 


Hitler’s Jewish 


centuries, and who created a dire scarcity 


dated pogroms by six 
of wheat, bread, and clothing through- 


out his nation by his price-control 


system, 





@ The fate of the Price Contro}] Act rests with Senate-House conference etn. 
mittees. ‘Truman has intimated that he might veto any bill extending the life of the 
Office of Price Administration beyond June 30 that has the crippling amendments 
passed by the Senate and the House. In effect, these bills would destroy whatever 
virtues price control has. We would get only the shadew, not the substance, of the 
control necessary for economic stability and io prevent runaway inflation—the evils 
ef price control without the benefits. Nor would we get the benefits of free 
competition. 

Price control was an emergency measure, adopied for the periods of War and 
reconyersion. The idea was to “hold the Jine” on prices, wages and profits, to put the 
war effort and national welfare first. ‘This policy has broken down, and profits and 
prices have gone up far faster than have wages; hence the strike wave. The end or 
crippling of OPA would increase industrial strife according to Walter Reuther as 
well as other Jabor leaders. 

Rep. Gwinn does not agree; in his opinion the contre} by government of Wages, 
prices or profits is always and inevitably an evil. defeating its own purposes, Dis. 
cussion of this controversy is invited. 
_ 




















ee 

modities is not only ineffective for the 

5 ea on purpose proposed, but likewise pro 

e VINTAGE. ¢ : e % - duetive of very evil consequences to 
© 1DFO, 21785: - the great detriment of the public 


service and grievous oppression of in- 
; «lividuals.” 

The courageous and wise pronounce 
ment by the Continental Congress ha 
a veassuring effect upon the States, [y 
fact, so much so that price fixing wa 
permitted to lapse for about a year, 
Duving this period, the American peopl 
discovered that price fixing could not 
secve as a safeguard against the infe 
tion which the War of Independence 
gave them to carry as an additional 
price for freedom. 

Jn 1779, the last brief attempt was 
made at price fixing as a remedy to con 
icol a deeply wounded 


adopted a price schedule for 15 articles 
on a month-to-month basis. And in July 
of the same year, a state convention at 
Ceacord adopted a general price level, 
stipulating that “violators were to have 
theiz names published in the newspapers 
as enemies of the country.” The laws 
wecé, for the most part, not enforced, 
They remained, as Prof. Allan Nevins 
has peinted out, on the statute books 
And as soon as the fortunes of wat 


Courtesy of Chicago Sun 
iurned, the States rid themselves of the 








There are English kings, like Henry 
111 and George II, who tampered with 
prices on grain and bread until Parlia- 
ment rose up in indignation and repealed 
these royal price-control attempts. 


Edward 1], 


scheme of 


There who hit 


ihe ridiculous 


was upon 
safeguarding 
production level on sea food by a contro] 
system which was inaugurated as a 
benefit for the actually 
turned out to be such an impossible flop, 


people, but 


that all fish disappeared from the mar- 
kets in the British Isle: 
4 complete survey of ancient, medi- 


and modern price-control systems 
proves that they created scarcity instead 
of production and jll-will instead of co- 
operation. One of the 
and meaningful 
torical law we find in 
French Revolution. 

When the leftists of 
Jacobins, decided to destroy French cul- 
ture and French enterprise, they made 
use of the old tyrannical medium of 
price control. Being experts in revolu- 
tionary technique, they chose to place 
iron control necessities of life 
under the agency called Committee of 
Public Safety. They planned to coerce 
farmers, traders, merchants, and the 
public into a state-controlled economy 
for the benefit of the revolutionary party. 
However, as has been repeatedly the 
case down through the ages, the fiercest 
and most sustained opposition came 
from the farmers, who refused to become 
the pawns of a party machine. 


eval, 


illustrious 
this 


the history of the 


most 


his- 


examples of 


that day, the 


upon 39 


frevitiess and scarcity-producing price 
control system, which they had grasped 
bribery of officials be- in a moment of panic. A year before 
came commonplace in every French vil- Corowallis surrendered at Yorktown, #ll 
lage. In the meantime, the people with 
special pull cr with money were able 1 
secure products in a vast black market 
Jn spite of rough enforcement by tough 
administrators, the revolutionary 
ccatrol office could not prevent paralysis. 
The the French 
people remedy the disaster 
brought on by price control, and ino 
December, 1794, the Committee of Public 
Safety was legally abolished. A sigh of 
relief and a new spirit of self-governed 
activities swept through France. 


Froduction came to a halt, hoarding 
multiplied, and 


the States had repealed their price col 
trol laws. 

We are today witnessing the old, od 
fight between two contradictory political 
systems. On the one hand we have the 
advoeates of continued government cole 
tvol ever national life and national pr 
duction. They willingly abandon free 
dom. To continue the OPA for one “af 
heyond June 30, 1946, would be cleat 
proof that the European idea of gover 
ment control and government domination 
and compulsion has moved permanent] 
(Centinued on Page Fourteen) 


price 


representatives of 


met to 


7 

OMING now to the United States, we 
find here the resistance to Government 
tampering with the laws of supply and 
demand greatest of all. A limited price 
control was attempted during the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War, but the alert 
and freedom-loving citizens, taught by 
soon totally rejected ihis 
Government interference with the 
nomic life of the States. 

What was meant to be a radical cure 
threatened to become a disaster, 
a run-away inflation soon began to en- 
compass the national economic life. The 
Continental Congress very quickly real- 
ized that it had to reverse its policy in 
order to avert sure economic doom. In 
its meeting of April 8, 1778, it declared, 
therefore, to the war-torn nation: 

“It hath been found by experience 

that limitation on the prices of com- 


ws 





STRIKING CHANGE 


I read of strikes with open mind. 

Toward labor’s side I am inclined. 

' And deprecate my next-door neigh" 
Whose views are loudly anti-labor. 
I’m calm, dispassionate, judicial 

| Toward every unionist official. 

I'm much admired (at Jeast by 


atmos For tolerance, as you can see. 
sin 
! 


experience, 


e€co- 


, Until, that is, the moment when 

| There comes a strike within my ket 
| One which proposes to deny 

| To me what I would do or buy, 

| And then, you bet your bottom d , 


No one around can match my holler: 














War economy, § 
Oa May 25, 1779, the town of Boston § 
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4 on the OPA 
Labor and the OPA 


| Congress Must Be Made to Act for the People, Not the Profiteers 


By Walter P. Reuther 


F you are just an ordinary American 
| 3 farmer, factory worker, whiie- 


ollar worker, or professional worker 
co 


ou probably don’t 


stock 


y watch ithe 
market. 

on feel that the stock market’s ups 
and downs are none of your _conce n. 
But what is happening to the stock 
market is your concern. It affects you 
your family, your — next door 
ol youl friend down the street. 


Corporation stock prices have been 


rine up. There 
he Wall Street spec ulators and financial 


s joy in the hearts of 


manipulators. The sad news from Wash- 
ington has cheered the men in Wall 


Price control is about to be de- 


Street. 
stroyed. The sky is the limit on prices 
for the consume! and profits for the 


speculators. 

The Senate Banking Committee has 
betrayed the people by approving pro- 
yosal after proposal to emasculate price 
control, Small wonder Wall Streei is 
jubilant and stock prices are climbing 

The Senate Committee proposals in- 
clude a plan for the rapid elimination 
of ell price controls on meats, dairy 
products and poultry. It 
repeal the restrictions on gambling which 
Chester Bowles imposed on cotton specu- 
It would turn over all 


proposes to 


Jators last month. 
control of food prices to the Secretary 
of Agriculture—the man who on May 1 
proposed to lift all control from meat 
supplies and meat prices a few months 
from now in the event he decides that 
black markets are stronger than our 
Government and cannot be brought under 
control. This approach represenis a 
complete surrender to the black market 
operators and will legalize black market 
prices. 

By its actions, the Senate Committee 
told Wall Street that a majority in Con- 
gress is ready to turn a deaf ear to the 
people, 

After the House of Representatives 
had voted in April to destroy the price 
control law, protests poured in on Wash- 
ington like a great flood. Ju was the 
demand of people that they be protected 
against high prices and_ profiteering. 
Seasoned politicians said they had never 
seen anything like it. The people ex- 
pected, and Wall Street feared, that ihe 
Senate would heed this protest and would 
fave price control from destruction. 

But the Senate 


to 
disregard the demands of the people. 


showed that it intends 


It has shown its contempt for the public 
Welfare. It has warned us that a ma- 
lerity of the Senators are probably pre- 
— fo take their stand on the side 
Wall Street and high profits and t¢ 
kive the American people the brush-off. 
The protest of the people that thundered 
‘month ago must be dwarfed by a new 
"we of protest that will shake Wasb- 
ington. 
One of the amendm« nts proposed will 
"ip Chester Bowles of all authority 
Wer food prices 
Congress is 
Bowles ou 


and food controls. If 


trying to force Chester 


t of Washington, we wil] have 


* fight on our hands. We say to Chester 


Bowles: 

fk “Come on out and lead us in 
8 
i tht. We know you’ve been slug- 
n 

t for us. We know it’ s been tough. 


Reme 
_member, it was tough for our boys 


°F 
te fox holes, but they fought and 
on the battle front. We are behind 


You 
Mr. Bowles, millions strong. Let’s 


ht jus 
at, t as hard and win on the home 
Runa 
i Way prices and inflation are just 
threaten; 


ng to our freedom on the 


e 

fae as the enemy our boys de- 
™ on the battle front. 

cat drive to wreck price controls 


Hopped Profits above people must be 


In five war years corporations took 
$108,000,000,000 in profits out of the na- 
tion’s conmeree!—that’s $20,000,000,000 
compared with $6,000,000,000 
a year before the war. They paid 
$61,000,000,000 of those war profits to 
ithe Government as income and profits 
taxes and had $47,000,000,000 left. This 
was more than twice what they received 


a year, 


as profits after taxes in the five years 
before the war. 

Rot the war story doesn’t end there. 
getting 
these wartime taxes re- 


Corporations are now large 
amounts of 
funded to them out of the Treasury. 
Some $6,000,000,000 is already earmarked 
for rebate 

Bul they want more. At their insist- 
ence, and with the backing of Congress, 
the US Treasury is about to set up a 
board of 5 Government people and ten 
representing big taxpayers 
to pass on their claims for further re- 
wartime taxes. 
isn’t my word—it’s the word that is 
used down there where this thing is 
being fixed up. Claims of just 26 of 
these corporations add up to a total of 
$1,000,000,000. So you can get an idea 
of what’s involved. 

But this isn’t all. For the years ahead 
Congress has greatly reduced corporation 
taxes, a gift from our Government that 
will amount to nearly $3,500,000,000 a 
year in added profits to corporations. 


“oulsideis” 


funds of “Outsiders” 


F dy 
~~ 
= 





FORTE 


Wolter Reuther 


Duese: rE these staggering profiis and 


scandalous tax rebates, big business 
wants more and Congress is willing to 
accommodate it by wrecking price con- 
irol. Their slogan is: “Down with price 
up with prices and profits—and 


the people be damned.” 


contiol 


This surrender of our Government to 
big business and bigger profits will in- 
flict great hardship on us within the 

months. Farmers, 
white-collar and professional 


next few factory 
workers 
people—al) of us pay the price. But 
more than that, it will strike at the 
roots of our whole opportunity to make 
n living. When the profits-orgy is over, 
business will collapse, farms will be 
foreclosed, the unemployed will walk the 
stveets and we shall stand face to face 
with the tragic fact that having won the 
war we are losing the peace. 

To win the peace we need to make 
sure that we use our productive capacity 
to the full and are able to distribute 
among all the people the tremendous 
volume of goods we are able to produce. 
This requires that we do two things: 
We must get larger and larger incomes 
into the hands of people, into every 
home in the nation—farm, factory 
worker, white-collar and professional 
worker alike. Second, we must see to it 
that these larger incomes are not 
chopped down by rising prices which 
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fake our gains away from us as fast 
as we win them. 

Take the auto industry, for example. 
Our union takes the position that our 
industry can raise wages without raising 
prices, and we insist that this is what 
it must do if auto workers are to have 
Jarger incomes, and if consumers are to 
be able to buy all the cars we can 
produce. 

We made that demand upon the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. We got our 
wage jinerease. But General Motors and 
other auto companies have got not one 
price increase, but three, since last No- 
vember. Cars are now being priced out 
of the reach of millions of consumers 
who need them. 

Our union is protesting these high auto 
prices and will go into court if we can't 
get OPA to reduce the prices. We know 
that the auto companies will make enor- 
mous profits and do not need higher 
prices to pay our wage increase. 

The auto companies are doing all right 
by themselves. For example, General 
Motors figured a tax saving for the 
corporation of $52,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1946. 

We are protesting OPA’s generosity 
to the auto companies, but we don’t 
blame OPA so much—we know how big 
industries have pressured OPA both di- 
rectly and through its political agents 
in Congress. But we also know that 
organized Jabor in this country must 
challenge and must stop this scheme to 
use every increase in the incomes of 
workers as an excuse for higher prices 
io the consumer. 

There is no greater threat to our coun- 
iry than this practice. If the income of 
the people cannot rise without being 
cut down again by rising prices and 
profits, we shall lose the peace. We shall 
be headed for the same economic dis- 
aster that hit us in 1921 and hit us 
again much harder in. 1929, and will hit 
us again a year or two from now. This 


iime it may hit us so hard that we 
won't get up again. Following the crash 
of 1929 we lost our jobs, our homes and 
our farms. The next time we may Jose 
our freedom, That is the basic issue be- 
fore the American people. 

There is another way we can lose the 
peace. It is world-wide starvation. That 
is what millions across the world are 
facing today. They need our wheat—all 
we can spare them. But in this same 
emasculated price control bill that the 
Senaie is about to enact, there is a pro- 
posal—a damnable, cold-blooded, 
derous proposal—to condemn millions to 
starve who might be saved. In proposing 
io take all price controls off meats, 
poultry and dairy products one month 
from today, these Senators know that 
the result will be to feed millions of 
bushels of grain to livestock. This grain 
should be saved and sent overseas for 
human food. These Senators know that 
grain fed to livestock gives us back as 
human food less than one-sixth of the 
calories that is in the grain fed the live- 
stock. These Senators know that they 
are encouraging the waste of these life- 
saving calories, and they are doing it in 
order io promote unrestricted sales and 
unlimited profits on foods for which we 
will pay high prices if price ceilings are 
removed. 


mur- 


The American people must not remain 
silent while the starving people in other 
Jands are being condemned to needless 
death for the sake of profits here in 
the United States. We must not remain 
silent while we are earning the hatred 
of other peoples, whose goodwill we 
must have if we are to win a lasting 
peace. 

The people of this country, not Wall 
Street, won the war. The people of this 
country, not Wall Street, must win the 
peace. We can win it. Congress must 
be made to hear our voices. 
must be made to act for the people, 
not for the profiteers. 


Congress 





EASTERN AND WESTERN 
POLAND 

@ Poland of Today, official bulletin 
of the Polish Embassy in Washington, 
gives the following figures from 
Warsaw: 
Area in Eastern Poland 

ceded to Russia.....35,986,000 acres 
Former German territory 

added to Western 

POA eoceeeccsserceremeren 2 9,690,000 acres 





Thus Poland was forced to cede to 
the USSR 10,296,000 acres more than 
was acquired from Germany. ‘The 
bulletin adds, “Although the acreage 
of farmland in the eastern territories 
surpassed that of the recovered terri- 
tories, yet the yield in the west great- 
ly exceeded [by 180,000,000 bushels] 
that of the eastern territories. The 
explanation lies in the superior meth- 
ods of cultivation [in the west].” 
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Dickens and the Underdog 


Review by JACQUES BARZUN 


Professor of English, Columbia University 


CHARLES DICKENS. By Una Pope-Hennessy. 


188 pp. $4.00. 


New York, Howell-Soskin, 1946. 


almost afraid to touch a new work in the genre. Lives of great men all remind 


A FTER twenty-five years of fishing in the muddied waters of biography, one is 


us of nothing so much as scandal-mongering, and the right to a “point of view” 
—as Robert Warshow ably showed in these pages with regard to the latest life of 
George Sand—has turned into the biographer’s chance to be irresponsible and vain at 
the expense of his subject. Accordingly, one must scan every so-called biography for 
its observance of the intellectual decencies, and do it just as carefully as if the work 


were a scientific report on the insect world. 


Hence it is a pleasure to say that Mrs. 
Pope-Hennessy’s Charles Dickens stands 
up admirably under this sort of exami- 
nation and deserves to be called the most 
readable and most understanding life of 
Dickens so far. One can put it beside 
the Stebbins’ account of the Trollope 
family and be sure that the two beoks 
faithfully render, not merely the condi- 
tions of life and literature in mid-Vic- 
torian England, but also the complex 
characters of two great novelists. 

Like all geniuses who are also prac- 
tical men, Diekens is vulnerable and it 
would be easy to ridicule him, It has in 
fact been done, notably from the point 
of view of Mrs. Dickens, who, being 
commonplace and dull, could easily find 
thought. Mrs. Pope- 
hows great sym- 


interpreters of her 
Hennessy, though she 
pathy with the unfortunate Catharine, 
nevertheless makes us understand the 
motives of Charles. This is obviously 
what we expect of her, since the Dickens 
problem, like the Shelley problem, o 
any othe problem of extraordinary Are 

wie output, is to find out what seemed 
to be required by a particular human 
being to accomplish what no one else 
could do like him 

It follows that comparisons with the 
lay figure of Normal Man must be pre- 
cise and free from innuendo. Since Dick- 
eus was a parliamentary reporter, an 
editor, a stage manager, a husband, 
father, and friend, he must be compared 
with the hypothetical norm established 
But he was also 
Dickens, which is not a profession and 


in these professions. 


does not yield a norm. His present biog- 
rapher does not say all this, but here 
whole book makes it evident that she 
herself sees her subject in this double 
light, which she then reflects in a nar- 
rative prose marked by both felicity and 
economy. 

In the midst of an entertaining com- 
pany, each very clearly etched, we see 
Dickens making himself into a char- 
acter, a power, and a great writer. The 
self-made man is here not solely defined 
. which came early, 
but by Dickens’ need to raise his soul 


by financial success 


from the sunken state into which his 
parents’ callous behavior had plunged 
him at the age of twelve. Critics have 
argued that he exaggerated the blow to 
his nascent pride, since his drudgery a 
the blacking-bottle works was so brief: 
and they have condemned the “revenge” 
he took in literary form. Mrs, Pope- 
Hennessy labors under no such miscor 
ception. She knows that the sting o 
the offer 


that he 


se lived with him until the end; 


tried repeatedly to efface it: Mi 
Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby were op 


*rative myths; David Copperfield was 


partial catharsis; and Dickens’ passior 


ate love of friends, of his sisters-in-law. 
xf the young woman who became his 
mistress after his separation from his 
wife, was an indirect search for home 
and that sense of native land which a 
man, when spiritually dispossessed 
sarily in life, cannot stop seeking. 

The case is not an argua>le one: yo 
cannot tell a man of lively sensibilit, 
that the wound inflicted by a friend, the 
love inspired by a woman, are too great. 
Where is the Bureau of Weights and 
measures for the proper yardstick .to 
apply? Rather, you measure a man the 
other way around—by the range and 
strength of his feelings and by his powe: 
to use them in his creative work. 

Still following her fine biographical in- 





stinet, Mrs. Pope-Hennessy finds in Dick- 
ens’ social convictions and tireless cham- 
pioning of “the underdog” just such an 
expression of his feelings and such a 
measure of his powers. She disposes 
once and for all of the disparaging idea 
that Dickens was tilting at windmills 
already abandoned. She is on the con- 
trary inclined to overvalue his knowl- 
edge of the poor, his crusading zeal, and 
generally his literary realism. She makes 
his social influence for good the test of 
his greatness, and I beg leave to dis- 
agree. 

I disagree, though not with a view to 
minimizing Dickens’ efforts in this di- 
rection. They were great, persistent, well- 
aimed and successful. But this very 
philosophy of siding with the underdog 
has implications not usually recognized, 
yet very clear in Dickens himself: he 
never judged on partisan lines. The 
Tale of Two Cities demonstrates that 
the underdog can be either a commonet 
What Dickens fights 
for is not The Poor as a morally blame- 
less form of life, but the unjustly treated 
who have moral worth. Some of his 
underpriviliged characters are wretches, 
and though he may weigh the scales 
against the well-to-do, he does it not 
from class hatred but from the moral- 
ist’s convictions that greater opportuni- 
ties carry greater responsibilities. What 
he criticizes is human beings, for mak- 
ing and maintaining evil institutions; 
only secondarily does he assail “the sys- 
tem”; and certainly he never trusts any 
good system as an automatic purveyor 
of good. 


or an aristocrat. 


Consequently, birth and breeding do 
not as such elicit his sneers, nor his envy. 
On the contrary, like so many 19th cen- 
tury critics, what Dickens wants from 
economic and educational democracy is 
a nation of aristocrats—gentlemen in 
the combined sense of the two parts of 
that word, like Twemlow in Our Mutual 
Friend. 

One explanation, perhaps, for the ex- 
cessive importance Mrs. Pope-Hennessy 
attaches to social criticism in Dickens’ 
work is her regrettable lack of apprecia- 
tion for Dickens’ style. She applies to 
his prose what might be called an Aug- 
ustan standard, and repeatedly speaks 
She takes 
the current modern view of Victorian 
plots—that they are cumbersome and un- 
onvincing—yet contents herself, in her 
three chapters of criticism, with giving 
synopses of the novels as stories. I can 


of the novels as “styleless.” 


mnily assert here, without broaching ar- 
gument, that Dickens’ style, or rather 
styles, include some of the most extra- 
»rdinary feats done with the English lan- 
Like Shake- 
speare he often falls to a depth of bad- 
ness matching his heights, but both in 
the prose tradition that leads from 
Carlyle to Shaw, and in the poetic tra- 
lition which issues in James Joyce, 
Dickens is a figure still to be thoroughly 
analyzed and placed. 


guage since Shakespeare. 


Feeling that plots are quaint lumber, 
and perhaps also that Victorian ways of 
life are in themselves inadmissible, Mrs. 
Pope-Hennessy tends to slight such 
works as Our Mutual Friend, Great Ex- 
pectations, and generally the non-utili- 
tarian parts of the books, including Pick- 
wick. She neglects the thing that is 
properly called creation, or else limits 
it to the making of good portraits and 
the contriving of telling scenes. We have 





Navy’s War Job in the Pacific a 


Review by CHESTER J. CIVIN 


FLEET AGAINST JAPAN. By Fletcher 
Pratt. Harper & Brothers. New York, 
1946. 263 pp. $3.00. 


Ix the confusions of the peace and the 
current bickering among the victors, a 
long view provides a more realistic per- 
spective. Things are not likely to appear 
as dark as on the seventh of December, 
nor can the task we face be any more 
difficult. We are only now beginning to 
get the full reports of the hard realities 
we were up against at the outbreak of 
the war, the planning and organizing 
that was necessary to see us through. 
Behind the development of the Amer- 
jean fleet after bitter defeat at Pearl 
Harbor, is a story which Fletcher Pratt 
tells in The Fleet Against Japan. It is 
a story of how a new and mighty fleet 
came into being while American ships, 
out-gunned and outnumbered, held off 
the Japanese and took the offensive out 
of their hands at Midway and in the 
Solomons. Pratt has combined thé bare 
facts of the communiques into a readable 
tale af hitman interest that enables the 
reader to see through the “fog of war” 
and catch a glimpse of the enormous 
breadth of operations in the Pacific. 
The Japanese fleet at that time was 
superior to the American fleet and had 
untold possibilities, strategical and tac- 
tical, within its grasp. Only a superb 
seamanship, organization and perception 









of fundamentals, was able ty 
defeat until the best Produttiye 


of this nation could create the fleeiy if 







earried the war to the 
shores, there to force them into , 7 





and destroy them. Pratt’s book pp: 
an understanding of how Breat an of 
this nation was able to put forth in 
cause. is Cc 

It is amazingly difficult, even {op i 


specialized in the complexities of i of 
ern warfare, to conceive all the cle, te 
which go into the creation of * J 
fleet. The reader puts this book 4p T 
with a sense of awe and amas th 
the technical proficiency and specs € 


tion of modern man. Pratt describe 
difficulties in organizing a Daval 
in commissioning one ship out dk I 
dreds, from the training of men ty; 

provision of supplies. He relate; 








Life and Work of a Labor Leader — “ 


WILLIAM SYLVIS, PIONEER OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. By Jonathan 
Grossman, Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1945. 302 pp. $3.50. 


I; is only during recent years that the 
academic historians have shown some 
interest in American labor history. Here 
is a field that invites investigation be- 
cause of its importance in the lives of 
Americans and the drama in the lives 
of the labor leaders of earlier eras. 
Grossman's biography of William Syl- 
vis is the first full-length treatment of 
this leader of American workers during 
the last century. Unlike what you would 
expect of an academic study, this book 
reveals the author’s excitement about his 


story of how these ships and men{ = 
in battle, and how each battle wy are 
nificant to the whole and to the vig lan 
that followed. nat 
Pratt is a historian of naval 500 
and his book is # favorable, nonits for 
history of the Navy’s role in the Pui evel 
He glosses over or ignores th med 
adequacy of some of our policig, y 
disputes and rivalries among the» got 
ices, and he seems to forget thats per 
structive criticism and thought hin you 
come a historian’s funetion, even ing inti 
tary affairs. inte 
= = disy 


Review by MORROE BERGER aa 
of leadership of American wong - 
which included the presidency of F 
Iron-Molders International Union 
the National Labor Union, ia 

In his leadership of these two im a 
tant organizations Sylvis revealed ple 
same abilities. He was not an org at 
thinker, but had great organizing ‘2 
which he applied to both his own w 3 
and the federation which preceded ’ 
American Federation of Labor. As mg the 
be expected of a practical labor les all 
during a period of developing capitali ca 
Sylvis embraced 2 variety of econ the 
doctrines concurrently and in su y 
He began as a unionist “pure and . 
ple,” fighting for higher wages, she ( 
hours, job security and the recog “ 


subject; he apparently has no fear of 
communicating this feeling to the reader. 

William Sylvis was born in 1828, the 
son of a wagon-maker who in his shifts 
from journeyman to master foresha- 
dowed the end of the independent crafts- 
man and his transformation into a wage 
worker. Thrown upon his own resources 
at an early age, Sylvis learned a skilled 
trade, that of iron-molder, and read 
avidly to give himself the education he 
so ardently wanted but could not obtain 
through formal schooling. 

When a strike was called in his shop 
in 1855, Sylvis joined the union and took 
an active part in its affairs. A few years 
later he was one of a group of union 
men who issued a call for a meeting to 
organize an international union of iron- 
molders. This marked the beginning of 
a short but brilliant and intensive career 





yet to hear from a modern, who should 
be emancipated from modernism, what 
goes on, technically and poetically, at the 
Veneerings’ dinners; or by what magic 
Dickens could know that Mr. Pecksniff’s 
adam’s apple resembled: “A valley be- 
tween two jutting heights of collar... 
and seemed to say, on the part of Mr, 
Pecksniff, “There is no deception, ladies 
and gentlemen, all all is peace, a holy 
calm pervades me,” 

The fact that on the literary side, 
Chesterton, Gissing, and Santayana are 
better guides than Mrs, Pope-Hennessy 
does not lessen the merit of her book, 
Her task, in these days, was possibly 
harder than that of the literary critic. 
She set out to tell a life, and she has 
done it so as to satisfy every grade of 
eandid reader, from the merely curious 
to the biographically bruised, who are 
perforce the most exacting and fastidi- 
ous, 


of the dignity and value of the | 
Before his dest ye 


as a human being 
















1869, at the age of 41, Sylvis iam 7° 
ported the producers’ cooperative! 
ment, economic action by labor # * 
cure-all, labor’s entrance into p “3 
and finally monetary reform. 

At a time when American capita 1 
was being shaped into its now fam less 
mold, Sylvis backed any idea or ™ ma 
ment that he thought would advane An 
economic and intellectual status of 3 
worker. He even sent a stirring . 
lutionary message to the General (a gra 
cil of the First International in} ca 
Yet his main contributions to the “n 
ican labor movement, as Grossman ™ 7 
out, was in the field of union bust om 
procedure: a f dis 

Sylvis lived during an exciting P he 
of American labor history, and it i 
exciting in part because of rat wi 
activities, and in part hecause 0: a 
great political and ec nomi¢ ¢h Da 
taking place. Mr. Grossman tells tee 
whole story capal ly, sympathetit a 
and with full regard for the evens It 
the nation’s history which formed Je 
backdrop for the intense activity ba: 
Sylvis and his union. the 
AIRMAN’S CONFESSION Ne 

Oh I have set the earth aflame Wi 

And brought the high dominions bri 
| And soiled each simple act eye 
| And had no feelings of my < 

—— Ale Gu 

| DP 

| IF YOU DOUBT THE Devi roy 

| COMMUNISM .. +1" gH of 

"Communis® & & 
Cents a copy 

Order: Bor 1-C, 313 Ena 20 - 
Bronx 67, Ny Y 






















Letters 






if You Were a Jew, Mr. Bevin 
Open Letter to the British Foreign Minister 


From Joseph Dunner 





J 
of the Office of 
team of Press 
June he will leave 
The New Leader. 
the war and will sen 
Jowa, next Fall. 


~~ se44 Dr. Joseph Dunner went to London as Chief of the Intelligence Section 
Ae War Information in Europe. After the German defeat, he headed a 
Control Officers in the Munich Press Control Section. At the end of 
on a trip to Europe and Palestine as a special correspondent of 
He will revisit the countries which he has seen before and during 
d first-hand information. 


He will teach at Grinnell College, 


= 





———— 


Y your action during the last eight 
B months you have shown that you 

are no second Ramsay MacDonald. 
Most of the promises made by the greed 
Party in its election campaign 1 1945 
are being carried out. The Bank of Eng- 
Jand and the coal industry have been 
nationalized, and workers have greater 
social security. Aneurin Bevan’s plans 
for a National Health Service will give 
every citizen of England the basie 
medical care that he needs. 

You and your associates have not for- 
gotten Labor’s abhorrence of all im- 
perialism. At the same time at which 
you began to launch the experiment of 
introducing more and more democracy 
into the social fabric of England, you 
= dispatched a mission to India with the 

proposal of independence for that vast 
Since your Government 
new and liberal 





gub-continent. 
r came to power, 
constitutions have approved in 
Ceylon, Nigeria, British Guiana, Uganda, 


more 
heen 


n Wong Northern Rhodesia. 
mi But there was one promise which the 
Unie § Labor Party has made in practically all 
its major declarations since 1917, This 
tm was the promise to help the Jewish peo- 
evealed ple in the rebuilding of Palestine as a 
oo national homeland. This promise has 
—_ not been fulfilled. 
or With the exception of the Negroes, 
oie the Jews are the most foully wronged of 
labor el all the people on earth. Beyond all 
+ capital others they have been victims of the 
of econd Hitlerites. Some way must be found for 
. them to grow whole again in body and 
; = in soul. 
a sher On June 12, you said at the Labor 
1 recognl Party’s conference in Bournemouth: 
> the “Regarding the agitation in the US, and 
his dest particularly in New York, for 100,000 
vis hed § Jews to be put into Palestine, I hope it 
rative & will not be misunderstood in America if 
‘abor 1 Say, with the purest of motives, that 
nto pel that was because they did not want too 
“4 many of them in New York.” 
in capital This was the most unfortunate, tact- 
now fal less and inept remark that you ever 
lea or mi made. I do not question your motives. 
| advance And I know that there are fainthearted 
tatus of Jews in the US who tremble at the very 
tirring thought of any large-scale Jewish immi- 
‘eneral Cx Station to America. But most Jews who 
nal in 1 ask for Palestine as a sanctuary for any 
to the and all Jews who may choose to go 
pssman pea there are also prepared to fight for the 
nion busitt safeguarding of Jewish rights any- 
Where, and for asylum in America for 
<citing Pe displaced persons who elect to eome 
~ and it here, 
of his ° I have just re irned from service 
cause of with the US Army in Germany. I was 
ymié chad “<1 of the first American Jews to enter 
nan tells a concentration camp and to con- 
mpatheti _ “ewish DP’s in other camps all 
the events I hav P American zone of occupation 
; formed ey Seen the frightful misery of the 
. getivity —.. camps. I have spoken to 
they ihe — = asked them where 
NA Mart in fe re tt * — yrs 
inetieied- a Almost all of them 
fame er adlling ez Israel (Palestine). 
bie they mentioned these two words 
pinions brightness and joy ret : : 
- with sham tyes, Joy returned to their 
1y own Sipe may say: why Palestine? Why 
Gan gt oni Bh 
DPs, as isha a wer is: The Jewish 
the Jews on the Eu- 


Topean continent, 
of the fact that 
Petuates the 


ess, th 
have to ” 


have hecome conscious 
Jewish dispersion per- 
Jewish tragedy of home- 
outside of Palestine Jews 
foncentrate on their protection 


, WME 22, 1946 


against bigotry and slander, against 
anti-Semitic forces abusing the Jewish 
problem in their struggle against human 
progress. 

The Jewish DP’s who survived the 
gas and torture chambers of the Nazis, 
those Jews who escaped from Siberia 
and Russian-occupied Poland because 
of the senseless cruelties to which they 
were exposed, want more than a mini- 
mum of physical security. They also 
want psychological security. They want 
to “belong.” They yearn to be at last 
free of the hatred that has hounded 
them since their childhood, that has 
warped and stunted their lives. 


* * * 


E xcerr for a handful of fanatics 
the Jews do not desire a Jewish State 
for its own sake. The masses of the 
Jews are neither imperialist nor mili- 
tarist. Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine has improved the status of the 
Arabs by enrolling Arab workers in the 
Palestine Federation of Labor, by bring- 
ing diseased Arabs into Jewish hospitals, 
reducing Arab infant mortality to the 
Western minimum, and arresting tra- 
choma and other epidemics, by partici- 
pating in the payment for the upkeep 
of Arab schools. Between 1917 and 1946 
the Arab population has increased from 
600,000 to 1,200,000 while in former 
times it had been static. Hardly an in- 
dictment of Jewish “exploitation” or 
“imperialism!” Hardly an endorsement 
of the rule of Arab Effendi in Palestine 
and the Near East! 

You made your statement on the day 
on which Haj Amin el Husseini, the 
former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, re- 
turned to Egypt. The American or Brit- 
ish Intelligence Service could show you 
photographs of the Mufti and Dr. Goeb- 
bels standing before the Arab brigade 
in Berlin in 1944, all giving the Hitler 
solute, with the Mufti blessing the arms 
of his Fascist bandits. It was the Mufti 
who organized the centers of anti-Brit- 
ish intrigue all over the Near and 
Middle East and who encouraged Rasid 
Bey al Gailani to strike openly with his 
Iraqui troops at the British tommies. 
It was the Mufti who in the hope that 
Hitler would win the war demanded the 
White Paper of 1939 against Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. It was the 
Mufti who organized the Arab League, 
the league of princes and Effendi who 
keep the fellaheen, the Arab masses, in 
a state of endless poverty, ignorance and 
disease. Are you really willing to compro- 
mise or collaborate with the Mufti and 
his Arab League? 

If you were a Jew, Mr. Bevin, you 
would be the first to demand from Eng- 
land and the United Nations the sup- 
pression of the Mufti gang and the 
opening of the gates of Palestine to 
unlimited Jewish immigration. If you 
were a Jow, you would fight for freedom 
and opportunity for Jews everywhere. 
But you would look for a strategic posi- 
tion from which to fight. You would not 
be consoled by vague promises, confer- 
ences and ineffectual rescue agencies. 

You have demanded the disarmament 
of the Jews of Palestine. Do you mean 
the members of the Jewish brigade who 
fought in Abyssinia, in France and: in 
Italy forthe .victory of world democ- 
racy?» Do you mean the members of 
Haganah? You once said to Ivan Maisky, 
“IT have built the. Transport Union, and 
I will fight to prevent its breakup.” The 
Jews—not the Arabs and not the British 
have drained the swamps of. Palestine, 


F oreicn Minister Bevin’s asides 
on the Palestine question were, to say 
| the least, unfortunate. Such inept ex- 
temporaneous remarks as he made six 
months ago when he chided the sur- 
vivors of mass-murder for “pushing 
to the head of the queue” and now 
| when he casts a slur on the motives 
of American Zionists, have had the 
effect of injuring the prestige of 
Bevin and his party in this country 
and of encouraging terrorist out- 
breaks in Palestine. 





Ernest Bevin 


This is not said in justification cf 
the anti-British hysteria which Bev- 
in’s remarks unloosed in this country 





nor of the insane terrorism in Pales- 


—————— TACTLESS ERNEST BEVIN VS. EXPLOSIVE DR. WISE 


tine. Still less do the mistakes of 
British policy in Palestine justify the 
madness of some Zionist leaders in 
New York in flirting with the Soviet 
regime. Men like Dr. Stephen S. Wise 
may be reminded that there are still 
thousands of Zionists rotting in Si- 
berian camps and that Stalin is .the 
last ruler in the world—now that Hit- 
ler is gone—to whom a sensible Zion- 
ist leader should appeal. If Palestine 
were to find itself under Soviet rule 
and its Jewish community were at 
odds with the government, the eight } 
Hebrew dailies in that little country } 
would not be at liberty to criticize 
their rulers as they do now, and there 
could be no appeal to public opinion 
in the United States, Britain or the 
world as there is today. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the vener- | 
able leader of the World Zionist move- 
ment, understands this very well. The 
far less moderate David Ben-Gurion, 
Chairman of the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency, told the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Inquiry Commission that destiny 
has linked the fate of the Jewish peo- 
ple to that of the British. Even the 
Jewish terrorists in Palestine, whose 
personal knowledge of Soviet Russia 
is more intimate than that of Dr. 
Wise, are not reported to be con- 
templating an appeal to the NKVD. 
Dr. Wise would be well-advised to 
curb his new enthusiasm for the 
Stalin regime which he so recently 
condemned. 








have planted forests, have created in- 
dustries, have built their trade unions. 
They were attacked by Arab Fascists 
and Communists in 1920, in 1929, and 
again in 1936, when the Mufti plunged 
Palestine into riots, strikes and bloody 
battles. Would you deny the Jews 
“Haganah,” which means self-defense? 
I am in favor of the immediate disarma- 
ment of al! irresponsible revisionist 
groups like the Ster ists and others. 
They are a greater menace to the Jews 
than to the Arabs and British. But while 
there is 10 criminal 
remind you that they are 
an ougtrowth of despair about the cal- 
with which the 
world treats the problem of the Jewish 


homeless. 


You have 100,000 
Jews in Palestine tomorrow, I would 
have to put another division of British 
troops there... . Taxation in this coun- 
try is at such a point that we can- 
not take on the expenditure of another 
£200,000,000 on Palestine.” 


excuse for their 


acts, I must 


lousness non-Jewish 


said, “If we put 


I think your Government is entitled 
to ask for active support from the US 
in the fulfillment of the recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American committee, 
to preserve order in Palestine. It will 


be the task of Jewish agencies and spe-, 
cial relief funds to finance the resettle- 


the Jewish DP’s in Palestine. 
is no claim on the British tax- 
payer to shoulder this burden. 


ment of 
There 


Josiah Wedgwood, called the “father 
of the British Labor Party,’ a non-Jew 
like yourself, could always be counted 
upon to rise to the defense of every just 
cause. “The whole trouble in Palestine,” 
he once stated in the House of Commons, 
“is that the administration does not like 
Jews. We have had 22 of this 
continued against the 


years 
policy of 
Jews.” 


bias 


Mr. Bevin, you administer the heritage 
of Josiah Wedgwood, to whom the four 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter were 
not wartime’s ideological camouflage but 
a sincere purpose. Do not squander this 
heritage. 





Amalgam 


Tue district secretary of the Com- 
munist Party (PPR) in Silesia, Col. 
Raryla, heads a drive to purge the 
security police and militia of all 
anti-Soviet elements. In a secret 
directive sent out by the CP on Dec. 
26, 1945, a copy of which has just been 
received, it is-stated that, “We are 
entering upon a sharp battle against 
reaction, ... The security apparatus 
is to be completely purged of Home 
Army and Peasant Battalion elements, 
except those who have rendered signal 
service to democracy” [read to Com- 
munist totalitarianism ]. 


Since then the purge has gone for- 
ward speedily. The infiltration of the 
“Polish” police forces and militia by 
Russians has increased because not 
enough “reliable” Poles could be 
found. Recently Pluta, director of the 
Security Bureau in Silesia, told a con- 
ference with department heads: 

1 “The Ministry of Public security 
demands of us a merciless struggle 
against reaction [read opposition of 
any sort) acting openly in Mikolaj- 
7 ezyk’s Peasant Party, and secretly in 
the Home Army and National Armed 
Forces, agencies of Anders... . It is 





in Poland 


necessary to install agents in places 
in these organizations where they can 
get information.” 

The fight of the Communists against 
Mikolajezyk and the Peasant Party— 
the only independent democratic party 
in Poland today—is sharpening daily. 
Observers speculate on whether Miko- 
lajezyk will capitulate, or seek asylum 
in the British or American Embassy, 
or be arrested. Or he might meet with 
a fatal “accident.” Many of his follow- 
ers have been liquidated. 

The struggle against the Peasant 
Party and the Home Army, both im- 
mensely popular, is presented to Poles 
and the world ’s a campaign against 
the National Armed Forces (NSZ), of 
whom there are only about 1,000 ac- 
cording to Major Tufton Beamish, 
British MP recently in Poland. In the 
present trials of NSZ leaders an amal- 
gam is made of the three organiza- 
tions, to:-try to make it appear that 
all opposition to the Communists is 
directed from Italy by General Anders, 
as a basis for barring not only the 
Peasant Party from the coming elec- 
tions, but the National Party, which 
has no connection with the NSZ. 
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Fashions From Seashells 



















Fashions from seashells is what will 
be shown at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N.J., Saturday afternoon, June 
22nd, when a unique style display of 
ocean treasures mother of pearl cos- 
tume jewelry, designed by Battani 77 
for the House of Treasures will be | 
held in the mammoth salt water pool % 
at the park. Lovely Eileen Young is 
shown wearing one of the latest 
Batanni creations as she holds a sea- 
shell from which the mother of pearl 7; 
pin was made. Palisades pool is the =” 
only one in the country offering true ~ 
surf bathing with the waves manu- * 
factured by a wave making machine, | 






- 1" STOLEN LIFE” 
BEGINS 8th WEEK 
AT HOLLYWOOD 


“A Stolen Life,” Warner Bros.’ 
idrama_ starring Bette Davis in 
which Miss Davis plays a dual role 
as twin sisters, begins its eighth 
week today at the New York Holly- 
wood Theatre. 

Glenn Ford and Dane Clark play 
the leading opposite the 
Warner actress in the new film, 
supported by an outstanding cast 
| ine luding Walter Brennan, Charli 
Peggy Knudsen, Esthe: 
Dale and Bruce Bennett. 

Curtis Bernhardt directed 
Stolen Life” Warner’s. 











| roles 





| Ruggles, 


“A 
for 


The new 20th Century-Fox drama, 


| 
| “Somewhere in the Night,” re- 
} |mains for a second week at the 
|Roxy Theatre. John Hodiak and 


| | Nancy Guild are starred. 






an | | The stage show headed by Monte 

— "| Proser’s Copacabana Revue with 

Susan Haywood and Paul Lukas in| Desi Arnaz and the Copa Girls; 
“Deadline at Dawn” at R.K.O. [and Peter Lind Hayes, also stays 





"for 


i 
PARAMOUNT presents 


BARBARA STANWYCK 
ROBERT CUMMINGS 
DIANA LYNN 


‘THE BRIDE WORE BOOTS” 


In Person N 


GLEN GRAY 
and the Casa Loma Orchestra ¢ 


And as an Extra Added Attraction! 


LOUIS JORDAN 
and His Famous Tympany Five 


MIDNITE FEATURE NIGHTLY 


¢ 
AR AMOUNT TIMES SQUARE 


Theatres. a second week at the Roxy. 
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EUGENE O'WEILL says 
The finest picture | have ever seen. | enjoyed it so much 
} went o second time...and | am going to see it again.” 


The THEATRE GUILD presents 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 


n Walliam Shakespeare's 


“HENRY V” 


IN TECHNICOLOR + Released Thru United Artists 
PRICES: Eves. (at 6:30) $2.40: $1 90 Mots dovly (at 2-30) $1.80, $1.78 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 
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13) West 
SSom St. 











er’ Continues Long Run 


Oscar Serlin’s Long 
ing. We are especially fortunate in 


Running Comed 
g Y being able to remain at the Bijou, 


A Record Breaker |for there is nothing comparable on 
7 | Broadway to the thoughtful and 
“Life With Father,” threatened | conscientious management of Louis 
with an untimely closing because] Lotito, who directs the operation 
of the acute shortage of legitimate | of that house for the City Invest- 
theatres, will remain on Broadway | ing Company.” ; 
oe another year, Produce Oscar | Donald Randolph and Mary} 
Serlin has announced. }Loane, who entered “Life With} 
The long-run champion among Father” in the two principal roles 
current attractions in New York|on June 2nd, will continue their | 
will continue its run in its present|engagement with the play until | 
home at the Bijou Theatre, where | July, 1947. A ninth national tour- | 





2 


to close while we were still flourish- 





La Meri 











moved last September after | ing company will start its travels | 
nearly six years at the Empire in August, opening in Washing- | 
Rumors of “Father's” possible ton, D. C. 
forced closing had been rife for 
weeks. The reprive came when 


Alfred De Liagre, who held an op- COMEDY AT PARAMOUNT | 


tion on the Bijou for the coming 

year, decided not to exercise his “The Bride Wore Boots” is now 
prerogative. Mr. De Liagre is pro-|in its third and final week at the 
ducer of “The Voic eof the Turtle’ | N.Y. Paramount. Also in its final 


at the Morosco. 

“We are naturally delighted by 
the news that we can continue for 
another year,” Mr. Serlin. said. 
“ ‘Life With Father’ is one of New 
York’s major institutions and it 
would have been criminal to have’ Five. 


| week is the in-person show head- 
ed by Glen Gray nad the Casa 
Loma Orchestra. Others featured ; : . 

|} in person are Eugenie Baird, Larry; Whose recent work, as the Bach 
Storch, The Four Evans and Louis} bharaka Suite has been reyeali 
Jordan and his famous Tympany | rich, new possibilities in the ories. 
tal dance as a universal art forum, 
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Y MALONE HATTIE McDANIEL - DICK EROMAN 


ocr VINCENT SHERMAN 
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EOWARO ARNOLD -ANN HARDING oer 
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"sT, LOUIS WOMAN" 
10 GIVE MATINEE JULY 4th 
“St, Louis Woman,” the Edwar« 


1} 


Gross musical at the Martin Beck 


Theatre, will present a spec ial In- 
dependence Day matinee on Thurs- 





| 


|} as 


| vertising, 


day afternoon, July 4th, instead of | 


the customary midweek Wednesday | 


matinee during the holiday week. 


= are now on sale at the box 
fice for all performances through 
on. Maid orders in large 


out-of-towners are due to vacatior 
in New York this summer, an 
have put the Rouben Mamouliar 
—_ production on their “ 
ist, 


SID ALEXANDER 
JOINS SELZNICK 


“am 





















numbers indicate that crowds of | 


| 


| 


must” 


Sid Alexander terminated his 
connections with Columbia Pictures 
ially assumes his new duties 








THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR 







with Harold Keel, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
ristine Johnson. Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
“th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 











THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 








by AGNES de MILLE 
— Joseph Buloff 
lane Watson - Ruth Weston 


West of B’ way. Ev 
gs. 8:30 
eter ru ee Thursday and ‘Saturday — 




















Colorful Scene 


Jrene Dunne, Rex Harrison and L line Darnell in a scene from the new 
20th Century Fox film currently at the Music Hall. 





eastern advertising and pub- 
| licity director for Vanguard Films, 
|Inc., and the Selznick enterprises 
under the direction of Paul Mac- 
Namara, managing director of ad- 
publicity and exploita- 
tion. 

On his new assignment, Alex- 
ander will immediately begin work- 
ing on the advance campaign for 
} the release of David O. Selznick’s 
Technicolor epic,“ Duel in the Sun.” 


“THE BLUE DAHLIA" 

AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Paramount’s murder- mystery, 

\“The Blue Dahlia,” co-starring 

| Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake and Wil- 

| liam Bendix, came to the screen of 





| the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 





| for an extended engagement yes- 


terday. A second feature, first run 
in New York City, “A Boy, a Girl 
and a Dog,” features Jerry Hunter, 
Sharyn Moffett, Harry Davenport 
and Lionel Stander. 

“The Blue Dahlia” is a fine vehi- 
cle for Alan Ladd. The plot, first 
original screen-play by Raymoypd 
Chandler, author of “Murder, My 
Sweet” and “The Big Sleep,” re- 
volves around the murder of Ladd’s 


nf "Anna and the King of Siam” at Music Hall 








Fox Film Stars Irene 
Dunne, Rex Harrison, 
Linda Darnell 


The world premiere of the 20th 
Century-Fox-Darry] F. Zanuck pro- 
duction, “Anna and the King of 
Siam,” based on the best selling 
biography by Margaret Landon, 
and starring Irene Dunne, Rex 
Harrison and Linda Darnell, is now 
at Radio City Music Hall. 


A picturization of the story of 
the charming young British widow 
who went with her small son to 
teach the hundreds of wives and 
scores of children of King Mongkut 
in the gabulous royal Siamese ha- 
rem in Bangkok, the screenplay 
presents Miss Dunne in the role of 
courageous Anna, while Rex Harri- 
son, English screen star whose first 
American film appearance will be 
made in the picture, will take the 
part of the wily, semi-barbarous 
|king. Miss Darnell will play Tup- 
| tim, the king’s harem favorite. Fea- 

itured in the large cast of “Anna 
jand the King of Siam” will be Lee 
|.J. Cobb, Gale Sondergaard, Mikhail 
;Rasumny, Dennis Hoey, Tito Ren- 
jaldo and Richard Lyon. 


With “Anna 





and the King of 
| Siam” the Musie Hall is present- 
jing “Bandbox Revue,” an extrava- 
|ganza produced on the great stage 
| by Russell Markert, with elaborate 
|settings by Bruno Maine. 


| For the overture, the Music Hall 
Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Charles Previn, plays 
the Ballet Music from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” 





faithless wife, Doris Dowling. 


The three stars, Ladd, Lake and 
Bendix, take full advantage of the 
fact that Chandler wrote their 


roles to fit their personalities. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Avenue, 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Mon. & Tues., pa = & 25, at 8:30 


“LA BOHEME” 


Starring 
GRACE MOORE and JAN PEERCE 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 at 8:30 


Violin and Piano Soloists 
CARROLL GLENN & EUGENE LIST 
in All Tchaikovsky — 








SATURDAY, JUNE 29 at 8:30 
Harmonica Soloist 
LARRY ADLER 
Prices: (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.20, $1.80 
Stadium Box Office; _AUDUBON 3-3400 











Dramatic Dynamite! 


BELASCO THEA. 





THIS, T00, SHALL PASS 


RALPH ies Si - thn Me GIVNEY - SAM WANAMAKER 


{4th St. E. of Broadway 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


“A Brave and mage ms Indictment 
of Bigotry.” Barnes, Her.-Trib. 








2 Shows Sat. & Sun. 





IN WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SALT WATE 


SWIM: POD 


100 Rides & Attractions @ 6 Midways 


@ opr i25sis sr. 


> ART MOONEY 
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O Mistress less Mine 


ANew Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
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life enjoved a pieture 
‘prove... How anuch funni 


DANNY KAYE. 
“The Kid from Brooklyn” 


IN TECHNICOLOR with VIRGINIA MAYO 
VERA-ELLEN » THE GOLDWYN GIRLS » WALTER ABEL 
EVE ARDEN © STEVE COCHRAN © FAY BAINTER » LIONEL 
STANOER « Released through R. K.0. RADIO PICTURES, INC. 


ASTOR *:";::" 


can a picture get?” — 
—Lovella Parsons 


‘, 


Directed by NORMAN Z. MtLEOD 


Doors Open 0:30 A.M. 
Fiest Show 8 A. 





At Brooklyn Paramount 


Alan Ladd and Veronica Lake in “The Blue 








Dahlia” at the 


Brooklyn Paramount. 








“JANIE GETS MARRIED" 
HELD OVER AT STRAND 


“Janie Gets Married,” the new 
Warner Bros.’ comedy starring 
Robert Hutton and Joan Leslie, is 
now playing at the New York 
Strand Theatre. 

Edward Arnold, Ann Harding, 
Dorothy Malone, Hattie McDaniel, 


Donald Meek and the late Robert 
Benchley play leading supporting 
roles in the film, which is a sequel 
to the extremely popular “Janie” 
of last season. 

Erskine Hawkins and his 
chestra headline the new accom- 
panying “in person” show at the 
Strand. Featured with Hawkins in 
the presentation are vocalist Jimmy 
Mitchel; The Charioteers, famous 


or- 


vocal quartette; The Berry Bros., 
dancers, and comedian Dusty 


Fletcher. 
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Flatbush ond De Kalb 
PARAMOUNT presents 
ALAN LADD 
VERONICA LAKE 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


‘THE BLUE 
DAHLIA’ 


plus 


“A BOY, A GIRL 











LLOYD NOLAN 
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JOHN HODIAK — 
SOMEWHERE 
IN THE NIGHT 


20th Century-Fox 
A Stage Full of Joy! 
In Person: 


Monte Proser’s COPACABANA REVUE 


Extra PETER LIND HAYES 


lone oo. ROXY 




























MANHATTAN : 
anawata MURDER in the 
COLISEUM 
ais street HOUSE on 515 ST. 
86th STREET 
58th STREET MA) 
HAMILTON 
125th ST. 
REGENT 
RIVERSIDE 
23rd ST. 
BRONX 
CASTLE HILL 
cert” SUSAN HAYWARD 
FRANKLIN PAUL LUKAS 
MAREN BILL WILLIAMS 
ROYAL aud 
WESTCHESTER Alexandre Dumas’ 
MT. VERNON WIE 
NEW ROCH. 6 E 
WHITE PLAINS — A HUES 
wat OF MONTE 
al 
DYKER 
GREENPOINT 
KENMORE 
oe JOHN LODER 
am co LENORE AUBERT 
vou ~—- EXTRA! EXTRA! extra: 
CONEY ISLAND JOE BILLY 
ums ~—_ LOUIS vs CONN 
FLUSHING World's Heavy 
RICH. HILL FIGHT PICTURES 
STRAND Ringside view of all the highlights 
FAR ROCKAWAY round by round—blow by blow! 
COLONIAL way & 6200 st ALDEN nwaice 

Olivia DeHAVILLAND JOHN LODER 

Ida LUPINO LENORE AUBERT 
: Paul HENREID ‘The WIFE of 
DEVOTION’ | MONTE CRISTO’ 
& ‘FALCON’S ALIBI’ | & ‘CRIME of the CENTURY’ 











NANCY GUIL D 


RICHARD CONTE 


and the — 


BEAUTIFUL COPA GIRLS 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 















WALTER BRENNAN 


HOLLYWOO 











BETTE DAVIS 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“A STOLEN LIFE" 


GLENN FORD *. 


Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 


DANE CLARK 
CHARLIE RUGGLES 


Broadway at 5ist Street 
CONTINUOUS 
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A Penetrating Novel About Russia 


DARKNESS AT NOO 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 


The eyes of the world in the present crisis focus on Russia. 
are the probable directions of the Soviet State? What lies behind the 
iron curtain? For an understanding of the dynamics of Bolshevism 
and of Soviet imperialism, Arthur Koestler’s brillant novel about the 
Moscow trials is invaluable. This psychological novel lays bare the 
internal workings of the Russian leaders and the Soviet State. 


If you have not yet read this classic of our times, or if you want 
a copy of your own for a permanent place in your library, here is your 
. chance to get the novel FREE! 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS SEND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! 
You Can Send a Subscription to Another Person, 


Library or Organization, and Receive 


the Novel Yourself! 


Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler’s DARKNESS 
AT NOON. Enclosed you will find three dollars for one NEW 


Name of NEW subscriber......cccoon 
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Fight On For Native Puerto Rican Governor 
By CLARENCE SENIOR 


W orldover 


San JUAN, P.R.—The struggle over 
the successor to Rexford G. Tugwell as 
governor of Puerto Rico is gaining in- 
tensity, although receiving almost no 
notice outside the island*® Essentially 
the struggle boils down to whether the 
new governor is to help Senator Luis 
Muiioz Marin carry out a program of 
using governmental power to help ad- 
vance democracy, or whether he will 
block the program of the Partido Popular 
at the behest of local and continental 
reactionaries. Three candidates have ap- 
peared: Jesus T. Pinero, Resident Com- 
missioner in Washington 1944; 
Marine Corps General Pedro del Valle; 
and Martin Travieso, Chief Justice of 


since 


the Supreme Court. 

Pinero is by all odds the most popular 
candidate and has the wholehearted 
backing of Senator Munoz. He is the 
Cincinnatus of Puerto Rico—a man who 
gave up a large farm in order to devote 
himself to civic affairs. He has degrees 
from the University of Puerto Rico and 
the School of Engineering at the Uni- 
versitw of Pennsylvania. Long before 
he went into politics he spent his own 
time and money driving into the rural 
areas to talk with the jibaros (country 


people) and show them educational 
movies. 
General del Valle, although born in 


Puerto Rico, has been absent from the 
istand most of his life. A recent visit 
to his homeland is said to have convinced 
him that he would not be happy or suc- 
cessful as governor. He is being pushed, 
however, by U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez 
of New Mexico, whose son was del 
Valle’s aide during several Pacific cam- 
paigns. Chavez’ daughter recently mar- 
ried the scion of one of the richest fam- 
ilies on the island. These two events 
seem to have strengthened the Senator’s 


4 


Press Correspondent 


desire to have a finger in the Puerto 
Rican political pie. 

Judge Travieso is widely criticized as 
an incondicional, or “one who has acted 
as errand boy for the United States.” 
He attended a meeting in April, 1939, 
at the Casa de Espaiia, to celebrate the 
Fascist victory in Spain. 

Some Puerto Ricans are saying that 
the choice may not be theirs to make, 
in spite of the talk from the mainland 
about extending democracy to colonial 
possessions. The Democratic National 
Committee is being subjected to great 
pressure to force the naming of a “safe 
and sane” man in place of the “radical” 
Tugwell. Judge Welburn Mayock, who 
came to Puerto Rico to prepare a re- 
port for the committee, interviewed only 
opponents of the present government. 
His report, although never made public, 
is known to have been unfavorable in 
the extreme to the whole Popular pro- 
gram and to Tugwell. Even though the 
naming of a governor from among 
themselves will not make any funda- 
mental change in their colonial status, 
the majority of the Puerto Ricans would 
look upon the choice of Piiiero as a real 
step forward in improving relations be- 
tween the island and the mainland. 





@ Two Westchester County, NY, labor 
leaders were convicted of attempted ex- 
tortion of $200,000 from contractors on 
New York City’s Delaware water supply 
project. They are William J. McGeory, 
president of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Westchester, and 
Mastin Parkinson, business agent of 
Local 137 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. McGeory was an 
active Democratic Party politician in 
Yonkers, and had held several public 
offices. They were agents of Joseph Fay 
and James Bove, AFL leaders sentenced 
to jail for extortion in 1944, 





History Proves Price Control Wrong 


(Continued from Page Eight 
into the political philosophy and political 
life of this great Republic. 

Those who do not believe that free- 
dom will solve our economic problems 
should stop fooling themselves. They 
continue to talk about freedom, but they 
do not really believe in it. They give 
lip-service to liberty, but the moment 
the test comes, they call for continued 
and increased power for public officials. 

What this nation and other nations 
expect from the United States at this 
crucial moment in history is production 
and more production of vital foods and 
clothing and shelter for consumption at 
home, and especially food for people 
Half of the starving are de- 
pendent upon us. The managed, con- 
trolled, and forced spirit of man will 
neither produce nor work nor fight nor 
make sacrifices necessary to rebuild a 
world civilization which was wrecked by 
an evil system built on absolute govern- 
ment control. 

It is deplorable that 13 years of false 
indoctrination has dulled our sense of 
liberty, our passion for its products. 
Having won a complete victory over 
government-controlled systems in Ger- 
many and Japan, we too are in danger 
of continuing to follow the false phi- 
losophy of good coming from govern- 
ment interference, the Hegelian dcctrine 
of the omnipotent state. 

This is the right time to abolish a 
system of “omniscient” price regulators 
and their 62,000 bureaucrats. This is the 
time to remember how utterly, miserably 
wrong these reconversion and OPA 
gentlemen were in their basic estimates 
of America and of America’s power to 
recovery and production. They predicted 
unemployment, misery, and_ scarcity. 


abroad. 


John Snyder talked of 6,000,000 uneme 
ployed by December, 1945. Mr, Schwele 


lenbach and Mr. Wallace were gure ot 


six or Belge million unemployed by 
spring 1946, while that expert in Marxist 
logic, Sidney Hillman, wanted to hoist 
the number to 10,000,000 unemployed, 

The members of the House are the 
representatives of a free people against 
these prophets of doom and gloom and 
their fundamental philosophy of life and 
government so completely out of ling 
with truth and fact. I agree with Chester 
Bowles that “what is at stake is oyp 
entire economic future,” only I believg 
that our future, as our glorious past, 
should be dedicated to freedom and fa'th 
and not to OPA and fear. 

We have corruption and we have black 
markets because we have man-made en. 
trol instead of adherence to that funda. 
mental law called the law of supply and 
demand. A natural law which is as base 
as the law of gravity cannot be set asida 
by any law of Congress. Freemen meet. 
ing in a free market doing their freg 
selling and buying prove to be far move 
honest in the long run than people wh 
have government officials looking over 
their shoulders every time they turn or 
every time they finish a product. Free 
dom is more honest than government and 
39 much more productive. 

Iverything that is happening now 
points to the fact that if we now com 
tinue to substitute expediency for faith 
in freedom, we are on the road to weak. 
ening more and more the central idea 
upon which the Republic was founded, 
We are on the way to corruption ani 
disintegration. To guarantee that this 
catastrophe shall not happen to the last 
bastion of free enterprise or free economy 
in.the whole world, the OPA must go. 








® Gen. Bradley stated that 
American communities are not meeting 
their obligations to provide veterans 
with jobs and housing, leaving it all to 
the Federal Government. He estimated 
that by fall 4,000,000 veterans may be 
looking for work unless jobs continue 
to be created. 


Omar 


ws Ao 
@® American business men visiting 
their firms’ property in Germany find 
that, as predicted here, it was little 
damaged. 


* * * 


@ Joseph and Stewart Alsop, NY 
Herald Tribune columnists, report the 
growing tendency in the world’s 
capitals to explain Soviet expansionism 
in terms of internal difficulties, of “di- 
verting the attention of the people 





consider our request.” 


YOU can do something. 


center, The address is: 


width is 72”. 


in our hearts. 





—— HELP SPANISH ANTI-FASCISTS! 


The International Solidarity Committee has received a desperate appeal 
from the Spanish anti-Fascists in exile in France. 
the Solidaridad Democratica Espanola, writes: 


“It would help us a great deal to receive at our center packages of clothes, 
so that we may be able to distribute them among various refugee centers where 
many of our war wounded, chronically sick, and all those who are too old oF 
infirm and unable to work find themselves. 
extremely hard and our comrades are almost naked and without shoes. 


Send directly a package of your good used clothes to the Spanish exile 


MANUEL MUINO, Secretary 

Solidaridad Democratica Espanola 

71 rue du Taur 

Toulouse, France. 
Send your good used clothing in 11-lb. packages. 
Mark the package “Gift Package.” 
clothing tell our Spanish friends that they are not forgotten; that they, whe 
fought Fascism in a civil war, and then in the Resisfance, have a warm place 


Fraternally, 


=p 


from their troubles at 


triumphs abroad.” 


home by 


* * * 


@ The League of Nations, ona 
deathbed since 1938, finally expired 
officially on April 18, after 26 years 
of impotence. The newly born United 
Nations is still alive, but suffering 
from infantile paralysis, emascula- 
tion, and elephantiasis. Some doctors 
fear it is a congenital moron; others 
diagnose its sufferings as merely 
Russian measles. Anyway the red 
rash is irritating, if not incurable. 

~ * * 


® “If the Security Council finds that 
the Soviet Union intends to absent itself 
from the Chamber every time the others 
disagree with it, then it is admitted by 
all members of the Council that the 
United Nations is threatened with a kind 
of paralysis.”—James Reston, NY Times, 
April 24. 





Manuel Muino, Secretary of 


Living conditions in those places are 
Please 


Maximum length am 
Let a stream of packages 


PHIL HELLER, Executive Director, 
International Solidarity Committee 
303 Fourth Avenue, Room 516 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
drive for the National Organiza- 
F Tenth Anniversary Jour- 
ion Fund “ Appeals are being 
Is and branches which have 
re ptereaheantl Considerable funds 
~ yore for the increasing work of 


j Office, for touring of speak- 
+ tion with the 


increased printing 
“Social Democrat.” 
Boston, Mass.: Nathan Chanin and 
Secretary August Claessens 
e week-end conference 


Jew Party, and for 


ill s eak at th 
he at England Bureau, J.S.V., July 


’s Circle Camp 
214 at the Workmen’s ¢ irel xm, 
te bch Mass. .. . Detroit, Mich.: 
rganization work will continue through 


ne summer months. More applications 
sr membership are being received. Jobn 
anger, active trade unionist, is taking 
leading part. The mailing and distri- 
ution of the “Social Democrat” to De- 
B oit prospects is increasing nicely. The 
ational Office will send speakers for 
neetings here in the fall... . Denver, 
iolo.: The National Office requests mem- 
ers and friends of the S.D.F. for names 
nd addresses of persons residing in 
Denver who are interested or sympa- 
etic to our movement. A local is being 
ganized. .-. « / August Claessens, na- 
onal secretary, will deliver a series of 
tures on “Social Problems in # 
Ihanging Society” at Unity House, 
lorest Park, Pa., during the week of 
ply 15 to 18 every morning at 11 o'clock. 
NEW YORK CITY 
nsiderable attention and much space 





tional Mental Health Bill, S 


gotten mentally ill Americans. 








@ The People’s Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene urges liberals to write 
their Senators in support of the Na- 
1161, 
which provides $20,000,000 to aid for- 








was given in the Times, Tribune and 
other papers to the presentation of a 


motion and the speeches of 


August 


Claessens, Robert A. Hoffman, Herman 
the 
Liberal Party convention last week-end 


Woscow and Harry Kavesh at 


on the subject of independent 


nomina- 


tions and endorsement of candidates of 


other parties. While the motion 


was 


lost by a vote of 106 to 315, the dis- 
cussion was effective. The original mo- 
tion adopted differs mainly in language 
and emphasis. .. . City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, June 26, at 


8:30 p. m. . 


. . Algernon Lee, national 


chairman, speaks every Saturday at 9:30 
p. m. over Station WEVD. .. . Outdoor 
propaganda meetings will soon be held 
by branches in the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
... August Claessens-East Bronx Branch 
meets Monday, June 24th, 8:30 p. m., at 


862 East Tremont Ave. 
City Convention. 


Report on the 


@ The Czech Communist Party now 
claims 1,080,000 members, according to 
its leaders at their Eighth Party Con- 


gress on March 31, 
merged with the Social 
Party, whose leaders were 


cution and suppression. 


The Slovak CP has 
Democratic 
forced 


to 
accept fusion as the alternative to perse- 





VACATION WITH A PURPOSE 





SASKATCHEWAN, “Banner Co-op Province” and cradle 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, is the des- 
tination of the 1946 Co-op Tour which starts at Superior, 
Wisconsin, August 2 and winds up in Minneapolis, Aug. | 7. 


In between, we'll visit Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Saska- 


toon, Williston, Minot and St. Paul. 


We'll see the beautiful 


lake country and rolling plains of the northwest. We'll meet 
leaders of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation and 


leading co-op officials. 


COMPLETE COST 


(including transportation)... .$125.00 


COST for those driving their own cars........ oo £9.00 


For complete information, write to: 


J. HENRY CARPENTER, Tour Director 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 


167 West 12th Street 


New York 11, New York 











X-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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Introducing A New Organization 


The 


Progressive Book Club 


PERMANENT BOOKS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Our Program 


thereafter. 


the best 


Our First Offer 


fast moving anti-Fascist 
WARNING TO THE WEST 
By Shridharani 

The story of India’s struggles. 


By G. Reimann. 


(Clip and mail) 


@ Good books at low cost—no selection costs you over $2. 


@® Free book dividends: one upon joining (two for charter 
members) and one with every two selections accepted 


@ Timely and significant fiction and non-fiction. The club 
will bring you new books, revive the classics from the 
literature of social protest and endeavor to bring you 

works of progressive novelists like 

Koestler, James T. Farrell, Lillian Smith, I. Silone, Richard 

Wright and John Dos Passos. 


Selection: THE BIG BOSSES By Charles Van Devander 
“Her. is THE SHAME OF THE CITIES brought up-to-date . . 
report on America’s great political machines.""—The New Republic. 

e« -. plus YOUR CHOICE OF TWO FREE BONUS BOOKS FOR 

JOINING NOW: 

SEE WHAT I MEAN by Lewis Browne 


novel, 


THE MYTH OF THE TOTAL STATE 


An analysis of totalitarian society. 


(In case you have this month's selection you may choose an exira bonus book 
im its plece.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
111 West 90th St., New York 24, N.Y. 


I wish to become a member of THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK 
CLUB. I agree to accept » minimum of four books a year. 
I am enclosing $2.00 for my firet selection. Please send me 


Arthur 


. @ first-rate 


AN EAST SIDE EPIC by Harry Rogoff. 
The life and times ot Meyer London. 
AMERICAN MEDICINE MOBILIZES 
By James Rorty 
The story of socialized medicine. 
THE CROQUET PLAYER 
By H. G. Wells. 


A ghost story with social significance. 


de a 


Taino orn mn mn 


and 





as the two bonus 


charter member. 


books te 


(Three books for less than the price of one!) 


which I am entitled as a 
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ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH UF BHUUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance wned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit 01 90 cents for every $160 

worth of insurance is rcequired 

This deposit is cetarnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4.2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 











YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


| FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 

With Fresh Fruits, Candies, 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. etc 




















The Twelfth Annual Conference of the Tamiment Social and Economic Institute 


Speakers : 


First 





Will be devoted to the discussion of 


ROADS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


CARROLL E. FRENCH, MATTHEW WOLL, Dr. BROADUS MITCHELL, MAX ZARITSKY, EDWARD CORSI, ALGERNON LEE, 
Hon. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Hon. JOSEPH H. BALL, LEO CHERNE, WILLIAM H. DAVIS, Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT 


Session: Thursday Evening, June 20 
P TAMIMENT, TAMIMENT, Pennsylvania New York OFFICE: 7 EAST 15th STREET - Telephone: Algonquin 4-3441 


LOUIS WALDMAN, Chairman 
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Ten Favorite Books 
| WAS recenlty lured into a pastime in which I 


had not indulged for many years, that of draw- 

ing up a list of ten favorite books. Only a very 
reckless or incredibly erudite person, [ should think, 
would select ten “best” books. There are too many 
great works which most of us will not find time or 
opportunity to read until our last hour comes. But 
here is a list of ten books which, for me, stand the 
test of frequent re-reading a little better than any 
others which occur to me: 

bdward Gibbon—The Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire 

Leo Volstoy—War and Peace 

James Boswell—The Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Ik yodor Dostoevsky— The Brothers Karamazov. 

Anatole France—The Gods Are Athirst. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 

Samuel Pepys—Diary. 

Mark Twain—The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 

John Stuart Mill essay on Liberty. 

Charles Dickens—Pichwick Papers 

As is natural in any list of this kind, the books 
vary widely as to subject. period of writing and 
nationality of the author. I believe. however, that 
they possess a universal humanist common denomi- 
nator. Kach in its different way throws a good deal 
of light on human character and psychology. All 
would rank as classics, yet no one of these volumes 
is particularly difficult reading 

Gibbon’s work might seem formidable to those who 
are not familiar with it. But | read tt through several 
times with genuine enjoyment long before my col- 
lege days. No doubt sper ialized modern research has 
proved Gibbon wrong on various details. But there 
is no historical work, except perhaps Mommsen's 
brilliant picture of earlier phases in Roman history, 
which weaves such a superb historical tapestry and 
which reflects so much of the best in the skeptical 
rationalist culture of the eighteenth century. 

Gibbon’s writing recalls a time when Greek and 
Latin were a much more living part of modern culture 
than they are today. ‘The sonorous roll of some of 
his periods is worthy of ovations in the Roman 
Senate itself. And one would have to go far to tind 
better examples of sharp and vet delicate irony. 

War and Peace and The Brothers Karamazov, pro- 
foundly different as they are. certainly must be co- 
sidered two of the greatest novels of Russian and 
of general European culture. The one projects a 
mighty historical epic, the other a gripping drama 
of souls and ideas, and the reader returns to these 
twin peaks of imaginative genius again and again 
with undiminished admiration 

| almost memorized Boswell’s Lije of Johnson 
when it was the only book | could read on a long 
trip through the country districts of Russia. But its 
appeal is more fundamental than this fact might 
suggest. Johnson was one of the world’s most bril- 
Jiant and deadly controversialisis. and none has 
surpassed Boswell in the art of minute and faithful 
reproduction. The combination makes for some of 
the most vivid. amusing and engrossing repartee lo 
be found anywhere. 

Vhere are few historical novels more faithful to 
the time and scene and more unconsciously prophetic 
than Anatole France’s The Gods Are Athirst. France 
in 1791-94 is the preview of Russia in 1917-1920. 

The writings of Marcus Aurelius, one of the few 
philosophers who ever ruled a mighty empire, one 
finds a singularly impressive and dignified approach 
to the elernal mysteries of life and death. The Stoie 
Emperor finds the ideal middle way between hollow 
boasting and cringing abasement in the face of the 
great impersonal forces which overshadow 
existence. 


human 


Candid self-revelation reaches a high level of ex- 
pression in the secret diary of Samuel Pepys, Navy 
administrator, man about town and amateur gossip 
columnist in the time of Charles 11. And the com- 
ment on contemporary politics and manners is keen 
and to the point. It would be an asset to historians 
if such a diary were kept (and somehow discovered) 
under some of the modern totalitarian regimes. 
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Where the News Ends 


— By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








I am inclined to agee with my former professor 
of English, Francis B, Gummere, that Huckleberry 
Finn is the greatest American novel, even if some 
ultra-modern sophisticates might be inclined to brush 
it off as a kids’ book. It has the epic sweep, the 
clearly etched picture of what a trip down the Missis- 
sippi would have been like in ante-bellum days, with 
Kentucky feudists and backwoods Arkansas villages 
and big luxurious steamboats making the run from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. And it is shot through 
with Mark Twain's uniquely American type of humor, 
quick to satirize frauds, shams and stuffed shirts and 
as broad as the Mississippi itself. 

{ believe the whole course of modern history would 






have been incomparably less tragic if Milly 
on Liberty had acquired on the European conti 
a prestige comparable with that of certain mele! 
istic theories of economic determinism. It is irmicd 

a 


and yet perhaps not unnatural that Mill’s gospel of 
ie rh 


n 









liberty should have found the widest circulatio, § 
; e PR - nin 

the countries where it was least needed. in England - 

and in the United States. Mill’s essay js + Mi I 

é 1 a a Ssay isa ood book Vol. 

to live with. [tt would be a good book for any a 


civilized and humane person to die with if the worl] 
should be submerged in a totalitarian onslaught, 

Dickens’ Pickwick Papers wins by the Pe of 
‘oin as against Gogol’s Dead Souls. another sega 
of national life and manners painted on a broad 


a humor More 


Iwo of the most 
engaging features of the adventures of Mr. Pickwick 


canvas and with sharp strokes of 
sardonic than that of Dickens. 





and his friends are the merry antics induced hy 
alcobolism and the author’s constant poking of {yy 
g 


at the British weakness for snobbery. There jg the 


young clerk 
threatens to throw another out of the Window {iy 


especially comic scene where one 

asserting that he is “no gentleman.” 
Tastes in books vary widely. But I would Suppor 

any and all of my candidates as good companion 


on a long trip or a quiet vacation. 








Russia and the Baruch Plan 


(Continued from Page One) 
to overestimate one’s own forces has been a character- 
The “first 
industrial power of Europe” was not able to secure 


istic trait of Soviet activilies in general. 


for its population more than an extremely low stand- 
ard of living. The military forces of the Soviet Union 
had to give way to the Germans in their rush to the 
Volga. *The same seems to be the case with the atomic 
discussions of today. His reputed realism notwith- 
standing. Stalin obviously hopes soon to rival the 
United States in the field of atomic weapons; he 
simply does not want to recognize the fact that in 
more than one sense Russia is still inferior to the 
Western nations, and therefore interested in the out- 
lawing of the bomb from the angle of power polities. 
o 7 ca 

With the rejection of the Baruch plan by the Soviet 
government, international control and abolition of 
In that partic- 
ular field no partial solution is practicable: either all 
great nations, without exception, agree; or there is 


the atom bomb becomes impossible. 


no agreement al all. Vhe atomic weapon cannot be 
destroyed in three-quarters of the globe if there is 
a chance that it is still being produced in the fourth 
quarter. 

If the Soviet’s reply is final, the production of 
the bomb will continue. There may come interna- 
tional agreements outlawing the use of the bomb in 
a future war, but such agreements may prove in- 
effective once a new conflict starts. ‘Therefore the 
great plants producing the deadly weapon will have 
to continue to work, and the stockpiles of the finished 
product will continue to grow. 

The responsibility lies with the Soviet government. 
Who knows what nation will be the first to pay for 


this crime against humanity? 
* * 6 


I F the achievements of Russian research are in- 
complete or insufficient, eventually the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have to accept the American proposals for 
atomic control, in order to obtain the necessary in- 
formation by means of international collaboration. 
It will have to accept the commission without the 
veto and with the periodic inspections. 


If Russia should finally be forced to accept the 


American plan, she will again insist on the destruction 
of atomic weapons already produced, the cessation 
of further production of such weapons, and tle 
sharing of the technical know-how on atomic bon) 
production. In a comparatively short time—a veg 


or less—the first stages of the American plan will k 


passed and the “secrets” made public. The goal d 
armaments parity, which is the aim of every We 
Departinent in the world in its rivalry with Wad 
ington, will then be achieved. ‘The further use ¢ 
the new knowledge would depend on circumstances- 
whether the production of atomic weapons can safely 
be begun somewhere in the desert or in subterranes 
plants, or whether atomic weapons really stay efles 
tively outlawed forever. 

Put in its proper place, the American plan, i 
accepted, would mean great progress toward secutily 
for the postwar world. It would be erroneous, how 
ever, to suppose that its acceptance alone is a Solis 
tion of the problem. Everything will depend on the 
policies of the various governments, their real in 
tentions, the use to which they will eventually put 
the newly acquired knowledge, and the effects of the 
diminished superiority of the United States in milie 
tary-industrial strength. There is no reason to believ 
that the Soviet Government will suddenly abandon 
its traditional policy. its far-reaching aims and ils 
well-known methods: that it will make enduring peace 
and genuine collaboration the dominant idea of ils 
policy. 





‘The international atomic commission is. in lt 





American plan, the embryo of world government 





lis far reaching power lo regulate and punish, and 
the military forces which it will have at its disposal 
would mean more than the Security Council of the U\ 
The United States, like Britain, is prepared to 
to a majority in the new atomic body and to 











the decisions even when carried against the Amem 
vote. The United States is, of course, aware 





majority will often emerge against the only 







power in possession of the atomic bomb. 
must be expected and required that the other 
accept the initial statutes of a new but powerf 








organization without mental reservations, veueeys 
and without a dagger under their cloak. 
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Introduction 

HE political currents which have shaped Europe’s 

history for more than a century have been de- 

veloping in Latin America for hardly more than 
forty years. And it is only in the last decade that much 
popular attention has been paid in the United States 
to the ideological and other conflicts in the nations 
below the Rio Grande. Though we recognized the far 
reaching scope of the Mexican revolution which started 
in 1911, many were apt to dismiss most of the political 
movements and upheavals to the South with an in- 
dulgent smile as comic opera revolts of one group of 
generals against another clique in power. 

It was generally thought that events in Latin 
America could not endanger the peace or security of 
the United States. On the contrary, up to 1933 when 
the Good Neighbor policy was inaugurated, it was 
the Latin American countries that feared “Yankee im- 
perialism” as a threat to their independence. 

Today we are beginning to be aware that totali- 
tarianism of several varieties, struggling with demo- 
cratic mass movements in Latin America, and the cre- 
ation of totalitarian blocs or alliances, native or in- 
spired from abroad, may endanger the peace of this 
hemisphere and even threaten our security. The two 
world wars have shown us that nothing that happens 
anywhere in the world can leave us unaffected. Space 
devoted to Latin American affairs in US newspapers 
has multiplied, particularly to Argentine events. 

The political situations in Latin America are as 
diverse as its countries and its people. For Latin 
America is not, as many in the United States still 
think, a more or less homogenous group of nations 
having the same language, origin and traditions. 

Though Spanish is the official language of eighteen 
of the twenty Latin American countries, Portuguese is 
spoken by more than one-third of the total population 

the people of Brazil—and French is the official 
language of Haiti. Large masses of the natives of 
the “Spanish-speaking” nations, in fact the majority 
of the population of Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Guate- 
mala and parts of Mexico, do not understand Spanish, 
and still speak the languages they used before the 
arrival of Columbus. 

In only four or five countries—Argentina, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Uruguay and probably Cuba—is the 
population predominately of European stock. In the 
others the vast majority consists of Indians, mestizos, 
mulattoes. Negroes and all imaginable combinations 
of these races among themselves and with the des- 
cendants of Europeans. Thus even the expression 
Latin America is a misnomer. 

Some of these twenty nations have progressive gov- 
ernments and advanced social and labor legislation, 
while others still live under various forms or degrees 
of feudalism or militarist dictatorship. Some of their 


people live near or across the equator, and some close 


to the antarctic regions. Some live at altitude of 
8,000 to 12,000 feet above sea level, and others jp 
tropical lowlands. The economy of some of these 
countries is based almost exclusively on mining 
extracting one or two raw materials, that of others 
exporting the products of agriculture and pasture, te 
a few on a combination of the two. Some haye in. 
cipient or even advanced industry, as in parts of South, 
ern Brazil, Central Argentina, Mexico and Cuba, 
Up to the advent of airliners the e 


emely hich 
mountains made communications amo: 


most Latiy 
American countries, and even within them, very jy. 
ficult, and gave rise to many conflicting regional inte, 
ests and separatist tendencies from the very beginnine 
of their emancipation from Spanish rule. Geography 
thus counteracted all aspiration toward unification 

agglomeration into larger entities. Some of thes 
countries freed themselves from European rule a 
early as 1804 (Haiti), and others alm 
years later (Cuba). 


a hundred 


Thus Latin America represents mi variation 
racially, economically, geographically and even polit 
cally, than the countries of Europe. It constitutes , 
veritable sociological and anthropological museum oj 
human societies, living in all stages of economic wy. 
ganization or disorganization, from the tribal systen 
of Indians roaming with bow and arrow i 


l the jungl 
and unexplored tracts of northern Brazil, southern 


Colombia and Venezuela, to the highly industri; 
Brazilian state of Sdo Paulo. 


* * 


The Situation in Mexico 


[‘ 1900 all Latin American countries were ruled | 

feudal landlords who exercised their power through 
military dictatorships, generally supported by th 
Church. The first serious setback to the traditional 
power of landlords and generals took place in Mexi 
in 1911, when dictator Porfirio Diaz was overthrow 
This revolution was much more than a purely politicz 
overturn. In many respects it was as far reaching in 
social scope as the Russian Revolution of 1917, which 
it preceded by six years. The Mexican Revolatio 
which lasted for several years, with civil wars and 
temporary setbacks, resulted in the breakup of the 
large landed estates, distribution of land to the peas 
ants, many social reforms, the freeing of the Indians 
and the development of the labor movement. Labor 
organizations were under the leadership of the Mes 
ican Federation of Labor, the Confederacién Regional 
Obrera Mexicana (CROM), which grew out of ot 
iginally anarcho-syndicalist organizations. Its les 
was, or still is, Luis N. Morones, once a worker it 
shoe factory, who became Minister of Labor and 
Commerce under President Elias Calles, who ws 
inaugurated in 1924. 

The Communists opposed the leadership of Moront: 
in the CROM, and in 1936 a new labor federation, th 
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Confederacion de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM) 


was establish: d under the leadership of Vicente Lom- 
hardo Toledano. Formerly a university professor, 
Lombardo began his labor career as educational di- 
rector of the CROM. When General Lazaro Cardenas, 
yho followed Calles in the Presidency, fought Calles, 
who wanted to dominate the government from behind 
the scenes, Lon bardo became Cardenas’ ally, and the 
(TM grew normously, while the CROM began to 
shrink. The factors which contributed to the decline 
{ the once all-powerful CROM are manifold. Among 
bem are the close cooperation of its leaders with 
Calles, who had xradually abandoned his program of 
social refor! the obvious corruption of the CROM 
“oliticos:” the ostentatious display of affluence by 
Morones and his henchmen, and principally the loss 
ff government support, when Cardenas, favoring the 
CTM, came power. The Communists flocked to the 
CTM and i under Lombardo, who during his visit 
to Moscow 1932 had “got religion.” The prestige 
ained by the Communists by their victory in Russia 
eseatly contributed to the success of the Communists 
n Mexico. 

In 1939 the CTM claimed 600,000 members, and 
1.200.000 1944, or 90 percent of all organized 
workers. I ~ reported, however, that Lombardo is 
now losing influence in the Mexican labor movement, 
and that at present the Communist-directed CTM con- 
trols no more than about one-third of Mexico’s organ- 
ized workers. A number of unions of the CTM seceded 
and formed the CTM Depurada (Purified CTM) in 

the corruption and the dictatorial 


practices of the CTM leaders. Among other organiza- 
ons. independent of the CTM, are the Confederacion 
Proletaria Nacional, the Confederacién de Campesinos 


Obreros de Mexico (Federation of Mexican Peasants 
and Workers). and others. In the 1938 elections, how- 
ever. the CTM. obtained 30 members in the Chamber 
ot Deputies nd a few states elected CTM governors. 
Though there is an official Communist Party the elec- 
tioneering is camouflaged by the theoretically non- 
Communist CTM—more or less as Communist elec- 
tioneering in New York is camouflaged by the so- 
alled American Labor Party and the PAC. Lombardo 
ind the Communists, who at first supported the regime 
ff the liberal and honest Cardenas, attacked him 
violently when he granted asylum to Trotsky, and 
again when Cardenas denounced publicly as a Com- 
munist murder the assassination of Trotsky by an 
agent of Moscow. 

The Con nists turned against Cardenas again 
when he expressed himself in favor of the Western 
powers in 1939 and 1940, at the time of the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact. 

Since his return from Moscow, Lombardo has been 
Stalin’s most faithful and most important agent in 
Latin America. His ideology and that of the Commu- 
nists in Mexico is reflected in the monthly magazine 
Futuro, a elorified New Masses. It is issued by the 


“Labor University” of Mexico, which corresponds to 
the Jefferson (formerly Workers) School in New 
York, and at the top of its masthead we read: 
rector: Vicente Lombardo Toledano. In an issue before 
the Nazi invasion of Russia appeared a full page, 
colored cartoon representing a spider web in which 
little flies—indicated as Austria, Ethiopia, Spain, 
China, Albania, Poland and Czechoslovakia—are 
trapped. The huge spider, approaching to devour 
them, is draped in the British Union Jack. 

The magazine carried many pages of advertisements 
from German machine factor mine companies, 
silk exporters, etc. Money transfers for the payment 
of such advertising had, of course, to be authorized by 
the Nazi Government then in power, which presumably 
expected to find buyers of German machinery among 
Mexican laborers. But after June 22, 1941, Futuro 
appeared with the flags of the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union on the cover, with the 
Soviet flag, of course, waving above them all. 

During the war—after the Nazi invasion of Russia— 
Lombardo Toledano and his followers were all for 
eternal friendship with the United States, but almost 
as soon as the war ended, the tune changed, exactly 
as it did in Moscow. 

In the forthcoming Presidential elections, the Com- 
munists are strenuously opposing the candidate of 
the “Democratic Party.” Ezequiel Padilla, the former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs who has proved himself 
a staunch friend of the United States. Padilla com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime in his book Free Men 
of America of repudiating Communist aims and 
methods. 

This explains why the Communists and Lombardo 
Toledano and the CTM support Miguel Aleman, the 
present Minister of Interior and candidate of the 
ruling official Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(PRI) which succeeded in January, 1946, the Partido 
Revolucionario Mexicano (PRM). The change was 
not much more than a change of name. 

Though the new electoral law bars the Communist 
Party from presenting candidates under their party 
label on the grounds that they are a group “receiving 
instructions from abroad,” it does not prevent them 
from voting for the official government candidate. 

To discredit Padilla’s candidacy, Lombardo read 
a statement at a press conference of foreign and 


oe 


domestic correspondents, that “Yankee imperialist 
concerns” support Padilla, and that the United States 
is smuggling arms to the clerical-Fascist Sinarquistas. 
whom he called “the pro-American imperialist Quis- 
lings”—for a planned revolution to put Padilla in 
power. The Sinarquista movement which grew out 
of the former clerical reactionary Cristero movement 
is now gradually declining. The American Am- 
bassador lodged a protest against this accusation, 
demanding proofs — which Lombardo failed to 
supply. 

After the arrival in Mexico of the large Seviet mis- 
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sion, headed by Ambassador Oumansky (since killed 
in an airplane accident), Communist activities in- 
creased considerably, and Lombardo was described as 
Oumansky’s errand boy. The Mexican Communists 
introduced methods of terror against all opponents. 
Thus when a group of Spanish and other European 
refugees organized a meeting to commemorate the 
deaths of Carlo Tresca, Alter and Erlich, armed 
Communists attacked the meeting and wrecked the 
place, seriously wounding several of those present. 

Their unprincipled attitude toward foreign affairs 
is the same as that of their great protagonist. Thus 
only a few months before Venezuela’s President Isaias 
Medina Angarita was overthrown by a truly liberal 
revolution headed by Dr. Rémulo Betancourt, Lom- 
bardo extravagantly praised Medina’s regime. Also 
only a few months before Brazil’s dictator Getulio 
Vargas was overthrown, Lombardo, during a visit to 
Rio de Janeiro, embraced Vargas in public and hailed 
his “enlightened labor policy” and Brazil’s “social and 
politic al legislation.” 

There is no native Socialist movement in Mexico. 
The Communists have several weeklies and a daily, 
El Popular, with a fairly large circulation, in which 
they have resumed the old song of “war-mongering 
Yankee imperialism” and occasionally also incite to 
the liquidation of refugees suspected of lack of en- 


thusiasm for Stalin. 


The Latin American Labor 


Federation and Other Unions 


N 1938 Lombardo created, with the blessing and 

assistance of the CIO and John L. Lewis, then CIO 
head, the Confederacién de Trabajadores de America 
Latina (Latin American Labor Federation). Into the 
CTAL, now the only important international feder- 
ation of Latin American labor unions, Lombardo suc- 
ceeded in gathering most of the national labor organi- 
zations below the Rio Grande, including many not 
controlled by Communists. At present the CT claims 
more than 4,000,000 members. 

At the Philadelphia Conference of 1944 of the 
International Labor Office, Lombardo as CTAL presi- 
dent, was accepted as the sole representative of all 
Latin American organized labor. He was elected a 
member of the Governing Board of this official body, 
created by the League of Nations. In February, 1945, 
the World Trade Union Conference in London alloted 
four places on its Continuation Committee to the 
CTAL, while the three largest industrial powers, the 
United States, Britain and the Soviet Union, received 
only three places each on the same committee. This 
World Federation of Trade Unions is to supersede the 
old International Federation of Trade Unions, from 
which the government-controlled “labor” fronts of 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia were 
excluded. In the new WFTU the Russian “trade 


unions” as well as the CTAL and the CIO a included 
but the AFL refused to participate. Thus in the Ca 
tinuation Committee of the new WFTU, th: Kremlin. 
controlled “labor” organizations of Russia. and ing, 
rectly those of Latin America, have more \ otes thay 
the United States and Britain together. In New Yor 
the adherents of the CTAL are organized ag the 
Council for Pan-American Democracy und publish g 
forthnightly The Americas, A Review of Lutin Amer. 
ican News, which faithfully follows the party line, 
The principal trade union federations of thirteen 
Latin American countries and some dependent 
unions in four other countries are affiliated with the 
CTAL. Though several of these trade u ion feder. 
ations are not Communist or Communist ontrolled. 
Lombardo’s influence is strong enough to be able tp 
impose upon Latin America’s labor movement the 
wishes or at least the resolutions of the Moscow regime 
Thus through the CTAL Moscow has in this hej. 
sphere a most powerful Fifth Column which can ly 
called into action in case of a conflict 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
In addition to the Mexican Workers Federati 
(CTM) the labor federations afhliated with CTAL ar 
Argentina’s Confederacion General de Trabaj 
(CGT) with 420.000 members, relatively few of whos 
members belong to the Communist Party. This labo 


tween the 


organization has always been controlled by the § 
cialists, but lately, under the Per6én regime, the So. 
cialist leadership has been largely eliminated by ar. 
rests and deportations and replaced by “Peronistas,” 
who changed the organization into a state-controlled 
“labor front” in totalitarian style. The Catholic labor 
unions with about 62,000 members and the syndicalis 
controlled Unién Sindical Argentina with 30.000 mem. 
bers did not affiliate with the CTAL. 

Though the Socialists have controlled the trad 
union federations of Argentina for more than 30 years 
the first strong labor unions were those created }y 
the Anarchists. They organized in 1901 the Federa- 
cién Obrera Regional Argentina (FORA). During th 
first two decades of this century it was the strongest 
labor organization and before World War I it had 
almost 150,000 members. The organization and the 
Anarchists published magazines and several weeklies 
in addition to La Protesta, the daily Anarchist news 
paper which, with various interruptions, appeared for 
about 30 years. During the tempestuous life of th 
FORA, with several splits, reorganizations and ama 
gamations with non-Anarchist unions, the Socialist 
controlled trade unions gradually gained membershij 
so that in the 1920’s the Socialist Confederacién Gen- 
eral de Trabajo by far outstripped the Anarchist 
controlled federation. 

Other unions affiliated with the CTAL are: 

Bolivia’s Confederacién Sindical de Trabajadores 
de Bolivia (CSTB). which in 1940 claimed 70,00) 


members. 
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Chile’s largest labor federation, the Federacion 
FOCh.) has been under Communist 


Ybrera Chile 2 ap 
* 1921. when the leaders of the Chilean 


influence sin 


Socialist P lecided to accept Moscow’s fam- 


us 21 pe ind changed overnight their party 


name and the name of their party organ from El So- 
-iglista to El Comunista. In the 1930’s, a strong So- 
cialist party is formed and created its own trade 
mions. But 1936 the Communist and Socialist 
= merged into the Confederacion de 
frabajadores Chile (CTCh.) and affiliated with the 


CTAL. The organization claims a membership of 


labor federal 


4,000 in 1.800 unions, certainly a large figure in 
view of the t that Chile has less than 5,500,000 
shabitants. About 100,000 members of the CTCh. 
ze under ( nunist control. 

Colomb Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
Colombia (CTC) claims 90,000 members, compara- 
vely few of whom belong to the Communist Party. 
Costa R = Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
osta Rica (CTCR) with a membership of 30,000 is 
: ff the CTAL. There is another labor 
federation. er Catholic control, which does not 
elong to the CTAI 

Cuba’s ¢ ederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba 
CTC) cla 10.000 members in 926 unions. Many 
f these wl = were formerly under Anarchist o1 
\narcho-S alist influence but now they are al- 
nost entire! ider Communist control. 

Ecuador s mn ipal labor federation, the Confed- 
ion de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE), was 
rmed in | by about 400 representatives of vari- 
s unions. It immediately joined the CTAL. 
Nicaragua's Obrerismo Organizado de Nicaragua is 
i federation of individual unions including organiza- 
ns of pi rs. chauffeurs and bakers. It belongs 
the CTAL and in 1943 it reported 40,000 members. 
Panama’s union of government employees, the 
Sociedad Panamena de Trabajadores al Servicio de 
Estado repe to the CTAL in 1943 50.000 mem- 


p EU} 
The fact that so many workers employed by 


near the Panama Canal are controlled 
ind may obey his orders in an emer- 
he lightly dismissed. 

‘ y's affiliated labor federation, the Confed- 
wion de Trabajadores del Paraguay (CTP) was 
lissolved by the government in 1941, but its leaders 
lam that the unions continue their activities never- 
less. 

Uruguay’s Union General de Trabajadores del Uru- 
reported in 1942 to the CTAL 36,000 
embers organized in 60 unions. But there are sev- 
ral other unions not affiliated with the CTAL. 
Venezuela’s labor unions have no unified national 
federation. Two of the various organizations, the 
Federacion de l'rabajadores del Distrito Federal with 
$6,000 members and the Unién Sindical Petrolera 
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2.300 members ) belong to the CTAL. 


» some labor unions in Peru, El Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras and Puerto 
Rico have declared their adherence to the CTAL. 
Brazil seems to be the only Latin American country 
in which the CTAL has no affiliates. 

Soviet Russia does not have to rely on the cooper- 
ation of Lombardo Toledano’s CTAL alone. It also 
has official representatives, ambassadors, and pleni- 
potentiary envoys in twelve Latin American countries, 
with which it has established diplomatic relations. 
These countries are Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Soviet Em- 
bassies have larger staffs than any other country. 


Recent Changes in 
Latin American Regimes 


N the three years which followed the Wall Street 

erash of 1929, 35 military and civilian revolts, 
revolutions and insurrections took place in South and 
Central America. Almost all these upheavals were 
staged with liberal or democratic slogans, and in 
some cases. as in Chile, even with Socialist programs. 
Except in Argentina and in the Dominican Republic 
most of the revolts had the support of large masses 
of the population, but generally they finished by re- 
establishing another reactionary or dictatorial regime. 


Argentina 

Characteristic was the Argentine “revolution” of 
1930. At the head of 1.400 soldiers and 300 armed 
civilians. mostly students. General José Francisco 
Uriburu overthrew the regime of old Hypolito Iri- 
soyen, the first liberal President of Argentina. Uri- 
buru promptly outlawed the liberal “Union Civica 
Radical”—the official name of the “Radical Party” 
which had a majority in both the Upper and Lower 
Chambers of the National Congress. He suppressed 
the labor movement and reestablished the rule of the 
feudal landlords who had dominated the country from 
the establishment of its independence until 1916. In 
that year, at the first honest election under a new elec- 
toral law promulgated by a conservative regime, the 
middle class liberal Radical Party came to power, but 
its rule ended 14 years later with the coup of Uriburu. 
Uriburu’s short-lived presidency was followed by 
other traditional conservative regimes. In general. 
however, constitutional methods, parliamentary forms, 
a certain amount of political liberties and freedom 
of the press were maintained. Opposition parties and 
labor organizations were at least tolerated. 

All this changed after June 4, 1943. A_ military 
group ousted the conservative President, Ramén 
Castillo, to prevent the election of a successor. who 
might be a liberal. A new dictatorship was installed, 
presidential elections were postponed indefinitely, 
Congress was disbanded, home rule of the provinces 
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was done away with and military governors were 
appointed, responsible only to the central government. 
Political parties, democratic organizations of all sorts 
and labor unions were dissolved, opposition news- 
papers suppressed and concentration camps were 
established in distant territories. More than 3,000 
political opponents and labor leaders were jailed or 
exiled. 

Dictatorships are no novelty in Argentina or any 
other Latin American country, but this one was quite 
different in form and purpose from the traditional 
brand. While former dictatorships had no ideology 
and generally represented the interests of the feudal 
landowners, the present dictatorship which overthrew 
the previous reactionary, pro-Nazi, but not totalitarian 
regime of Castillo, is typically Fascist in the European 
style. It rules neither in the interest of the big land- 
owners, nor the industrialists, nor the commercial 
middle class, and not in the interest of the workers— 
but exclusively in the interest of the army and its 
imperialist aspirations. 

The new regime is controlled by Colonel Juan 
Domingo Perén, head of the Grupo Oficiales Unides 
(GOU), the group of officers who had staged the coup. 

Unlike former traditional military dictatorships or 
conservative regimes, the Peron dictatorship is sup- 
ported by large masses of the people. It follows 
faithfully the pattern of Nazi and Fascist movements 
by promising or giving the workers concessions at the 
expense of the industrialists and landowners. Thus 
Peron has imposed considerable rent reductions and 
forced industrialists to grant the workers a 30 percent 
wage increase and a month’s paid vacation. Though 
such concessions may be temporary, unskilled workers 
and agricultural laborers flocked in great numbers to 
Perén’s Partido Laborista (Labor Party), created re- 
cently in imitation of Hitler’s National Socialist Labor 
Party, the official name of the Nazi Party. 

In the February, 1946, elections Presidential can- 
didate Per6én obtained a small majority of the gen- 
eral public vote, but won an overwhelming majority 
of electors and representatives in both Houses of the 
Congress. This election did not follow the totalitarian 
pattern of only one candidate, and even the opposi- 
tion conceded that the balloting was conducted hon- 
estly. Thus Perén will rule his country according to 
totalitarian methods for the next six years with the 
mandate of the majority of his people. 

After his inauguration on June 4, Per6én, now 
promoted to General, has decided to eliminate all 
political parties including his Partido Laborista, and 
to substitute for them the National Revolutionary 
Party, intended to absorb all other political organi- 
zations. 

The United States Government is more concerned 
about Per6én’s Fascist regime than about any other 
dictatorial rule in this hemisphere because elements 
controlling the present Argentine Government have 
spread, with Nazi help, propaganda in the neighbor- 
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ing countries for the purpose of forming a totalitarian 
pro-Fascist anti-United States bloc in South America, 
The ultimate aim appears to be the absorption of 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile and possibly later 
also Brazil (with the help of its native Fascists, the 
Integralistas) into a South American totalitarian union 
under Argentine hegemony, in opposition to the 
United States. That these aspirations are not just 
dreams of a few irresponsible fanatics appears from 
the concrete fact of Argentina’s feverish irming, the 
establishment of strong garrisons on the Chilean, 
Bolivian and Brazilian frontiers, and th: lispropor. 
tionate expenditures for military purposes. While the 
military expenses for 1941 were 298,000.000 pesos, 
those for 1945 amounted to 1,428,000,000 or almos 
five times as much. The military expenditures during 
that year were greater than the total ordina: 
estimated at only 1,355,000,000 pesos. 

In addition to the several Fascist and Nazi ney. 
papers which existed before Perén’s coup, such as 
El Cabildo, La Fronda, El Federal (the new name of 
the former Nazi-financed Pampero), the Perén follow. 
ers published El Laborista, and several other dailies 


v revenue, 


they took away from their former anti-Perdnist pub. 
lishers. 

The nationalization of the Argentine C 
of British oil concessions and Ameri 


tral Bank, 
electrical 
power, gas, telephone and meat packing enterprises 


helped the new regime to cover up the n issing mil- 
lions of public money, much of which was used to 
finance Perén’s campaign. 

Among the methods used by the propagandists for 
Perén’s election one, reported by the Inter-American 
of May, 1946, is characteristic. Numerous five-man 
“committees” from Perén’s Labor Secretariat toured 
the agricultural sections before the elections. They 
interviewed each sharecropper, taking down the num 
ber of children, the amount of land assigned to him 
and similar data. This was duly entered on impres- 
sive looking forms which had ample space to list the 
desires of those interviewed. Each conference ended 
with the committee leader telling the clerk: “All right, 
put this man down for the land he needs.” Then, 
turning to the sharecropper he would announce: “It’s 
all settled. This land is yours as soon as Perén 
becomes President.” No wonder many peones and 
agricultural laborers voted for Per6én—and the hoped: 
for piece of land. 

These were not the only methods of persuasion. 
The most brutal acts of violence against Perén’s 
opponents were committed for months before the 
elections. In perfect imitation of Mussolini’s meth- 
ods before his “March on Rome,” Peronist gangesters 
attacked anti-Per6én meetings with clubs and revolvers 
with the police looking on or even arresting those 
attacked. Anti-Perén newspaper plants were invaded 
and their machinery destroyed, and in some cases 
the editors and printers were injured or killed. Bs 
these methods the owners of La Critica, the South 
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American evening paper with the largest circulation, 
and strongly anti-Peronist, were forced to leave 


Argentina, whereupon the paper was taken over by 


Peron. Atrocities continued until a few days before 


the actual day of voting. 

The opponents of Perén’s candidacy and his Partido 
laborista. wer' grouped in the Union Democratica 
yhich was a temporary electoral coalition of the Rad- 
ical Party, the Progressive Democrats, the Socialist 
and the Communists. Their candidates for President 
oa Vice-President were members of the Radical 
Party, hitherto the strongest numercially in Argen- 
jo But even this temporary electoral coalition for 
the defeat of a Fascist regime was badly split. Though 
the leaders of the Socialists and of the Communists 
are brothers, Amerigo Ghioldi and Rodolfo Ghioldi, 
Rodolfo’s action in this contest was by no means 
brotherly. The Communists, together with the Pro- 
sressive Democrats, put forward candidates for dep- 
ties and senators in opposition to the Radicals and 
Socialists and thus caused splits and confusion among 
the anti-Peronist voters. In former years the Social- 
ts had been strongly represented in the Congress. 
Thus in 1925 they had 52 deputies out of 152, and 
two senators, and after a split in 1927 they still had 
44 out of 156 deputies in 1934. 

The Peronistas maintained that any means of re- 
pression against the Communists were justified—and 
anybody who opposed Perén was designated as a 
“Communist”—just as the Communists characterize 
everybody who is against Stalin as a Fascist. 

4 Soviet trade mission arrived soon after the elec- 
tion and was cordially received by President-elect 
Peron. The Communists suddenly eliminated from 
their vocabulary and their publications their stock 
word Peronazi and their newspaper La Hora declared 
that a “distinction must be made between Nazi Peron- 
istas and just Peronistas who are not Nazis.” 

On June 6, two days after General Perén assumed 
office as President, Moscow and Buenos Aires an- 
nounced officially that diplomatic relations, inter- 
rupted since the Russian revolution, had been resumed. 
At the United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
(1945) Russia was most insistent in its demand that 
Argentina should not be admitted to the United Na- 
tions organization. At Perén’s inauguration the Rus- 
sian trade delegation was seated prominently. Its 
chief, Constantine V. Shevelov, is now the USSR’s 
‘Plenipotentiary Envoy” to Argentina. While, ac- 
cording to reports to the New York Times the United 
States ambassador, George S. Messersmith. was 
vociferously booed by the Peronistas present at the 
eremony, Peron, coming out from his private office, 
embraced the Russians in presence of the public and 
the press. The New York Daily Worker, after waiting 
for a few days for the line from Moscow, hailed the 
new attitude as a symbol of the friendship between 
the Russian and the Argentine peoples, which had 


just democratically elected their leader. On June 6 
the Moscow Izviestia, reporting the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Argentine, wrote that it was 
the fruit of “a people’s movement” as the Argen- 
tinians are a “peace-loving and democratic people.” 

The Russian trade delegation is offering to supply 
Argentina with armaments and munitions. 

Thus Stalin is against Franco’s Fascism in Spain 
because it presents no danger to the Western powers, 
but is quite willing to have friendly relations with 
Argentina’s aggressive, militarist Fascism which co- 
operated with the Nazis during the war, and un- 
doubtedly endangers the peace of the Western hemis- 
phere. 


Brazil 
HE situation in Brazil is quite different though 
not less significant. There the shrewd Dr. Getulio 

Vargas, who assumed power in 1930 as the result 

of his country’s first successful armed revolution, 

ruled uninterruptedly for fifteen years. It was a revo- 
lution of the liberal elements organized by the Alianza 

Liberal and headed by Vargas against the traditional 

conservative rule of the coffee barons of Sao Paulo. 

In 1934 Vargas was elected President by a popularly- 

elected constituent assembly. But before his term was 

to expire in 1938, he engineered a coup d’etat in 

November, 1937, assuming dictatorial power. The rea- 

son he gave for the necessity of establishing his dic- 

tatorship and postponing the elections indefinitely 
was a revolt of the Brazilian Fascists, the [ntegralistas, 
which he himself had incited through his friends. 

With the help of another constituent assembly, whose 

delegates were selected by Vargas himself, a new con- 

stitution was proclaimed sanctioning his personal dic- 
tatorship. The new constitution gave him the “su- 
preme authority in the state,” the right to dictate 
legislation by decree, to suspend legislatures, to rule 
through federal commissioners and to eliminate all 
political parties. Active political opponents went to 
jail or into exile, and, openly approving the systems 
and methods of Hitler and Mussolini, Vargas pro- 
claimed Brazil a 


‘corporate state.” He was, however, 
clever enough to be among the first to proclaim his 
solidarity with the United States after Pearl Harbor. 
That the economic life of Brazil depends in a large 
measure on the United States may have had a certain 
influence. 

Vargas’ unmitigated dictorial methods were sud- 
denly relaxed near the end of 1944. Among the many 
reasons to which this is ascribed were the growing 
restlessness and opposition in all classes of the pop- 
ulation, the defection of a part of the army, and 
especially the two conferences then approaching—the 
“Inter-American Conference on War and Peace” in 
Mixico City, February and March, 1945, and the 
“United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation” slated for San Francisco a few months later. 
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In both, high and lofty ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy and opposition to—Fascist—dictators were ex- 
tolled and beautifully worded. It is quite possible that 
Brazil’s dictator wanted his hand strengthened in his 
contests with Brazil’s strongest rival in South America, 
Argentina, and to be sure of America’s support for 
the continuation of his power. In any case Vargas 
announced that presidential elections would be held 
at the end of 1945. 

Two candidates soon appeared. One was conserva- 
tive General Eurique Gaspar Dutra, Minister of War 
in Vargas’ cabinet, favored by the President. The 
other was Brigadier General of the Air Force, Eduardo 
Gomes, the candidate of all liberal elements allied in 
the Uniao Democratica Nacional. There was, how- 
ever, another rather noisy group which called itself 
Queremistas. from the word queremos (we want). 
What they wanted was the continuation of Vargas in 
power. A few months before the date set for the elec- 
tion, a strong movement was launched against the 
holding of presidential elections, but for calling an- 
other “constituent assembly,” the third since the acces- 
sion of Vargas to power. Both previous “constituent 
assemblies” had resulted in confirmation of Vargas’ 
rule. It was well-known that Vargas was behind this 
movement, which was initiated and supported by the 
(ueremistas and by the Communists. A_ so-called 
‘Social-Democratic” Party supported Dutra. 

The most outstanding leader and spokesman of the 
movement for calling another constituent assembly 
and postponing the election was the Communist Party 
hoss, ex-Captain Luiz Carlos Prestes, who had won 
Immense popularity. For more than two years. be- 
tween 1926 and 1929, he had led a column of several 
hundred rebels all over Brazil from South to North. 
through the jungles of the interior, participating in 
2 major engagements with superior government 
At that time he 


was a vague liberal opponent of the goverriment in 


forces. before escaping to Uruguay. 


powel But in 1935 he went 


without party affiliation. 
to Moscow 


munist virus. He returned to Brazil. and after an- 


where he was inoculated with the Com- 


ther unsuccessful revolt. he was thrown in jail for 
nine years by the Vargas regime. This considerably 
increased the rend of heroism built around him. 

\ Communist Party has existed in Brazil since 1921, 
ind Socialist groups since 1925, and on one occasion 
the latter 


Assembly of Rio de Janeiro. 


elected two members to the Municipal 


Shortly after Vargas’ announcement of presidential 
elections and his apparent conversion to liberalism 
he granted a general amnesty to all political prisoners 
ind particularly to Prestes. A bargain was struck with 
the Communists. They received complete freedom of 
action and started to publish the daily Tribuna Po- 
pular. In return Prestes never attacked the principle 
of dictatorship (even in Brazil) and still less the rule 
of Vargas. 


rainst the two candidates, the liberal Gomes 


On the contrary his main attacks were 


far more than conservative Dutra. In the 
the Communists called the Unido Democrat} 


ir Papers 
; : ca Nacio. 
nal, which supported Gomes, a “cong! ‘meration of 

bs ) 


political adventurers, Integralists and Trotsky 
its edition of September 16, 1945, the New 
Worker quoted Prestes as declaring that 
munists take a realistic position by sup; rling Vargas 
tting the re. 


s and assem. 


in his moves toward democracy, his per: 
establishment of the freedom of the p: 
bly and his legalization of party activities. . . , Varo, 
would be able to consolidate pro-den ratic 
within the Constituent Assembly and 


democratic and progressive solution 


forces 
promote 
he Nation's 
problems.” 

This alliance between Vargas and the Communigs 
caused considerable misgivings in arn ircles, wh 
recognized in it another move for perpetuating Varga: 
dictatorship. On October 29, three commanding arm 
generals paid a visit to Vargas and persuaded hiy 
to resign immediately without waiting for the electio 
Among them was Vargas’ own favored candiday 
Dutra, whom he hoped to use as a te! 
but Dutra 


been shrewder in this game. Vargas was 


rary puppet 


to be double-crossed in time ms to ha 


1S removed 
by a bloodless revolution in many respects simila 
on 


to that which, in 1889, abolished th 
Brazil and established the republic. At 


marchy 
it time als 
the chiefs of the army paid a quiet visii to Emper 
Dom Pedro and informed him that reservations wer 
ready for him on a warship to take h back to his 
native Portugal. 

After the removal of 


Supreme Court, Jose Linhares, beca 


Vargas, the Chief of | 
pProvisior 
president until the time of the inau; 
candidate elected. When the Communist 


an almost semi-oflicial status betwee: 


tion of t 
who enjoye 
March ar 


lent asset 


October, saw that there would be no constil 


bly, they nominated their own presidential candidat 


an unknown by the name of Yeddo Fiuza, to deta 
votes from the liberal candidate. 

In the elections held on December 2 Dutra receive 
about 2.960.000 votes, Gomes 1.856.000 and Fiu 
195.000. 
three senators, among them Prestes, 
have received 150,000 votes. 


The Communists elected 14 deputies a 
who is said t 
In the capital Rio t 
liberal Gomes had the largest vote, 160.000 as agains 
147.000 for Dutra and 116,000 for the 
candidate. Thus the Communists received almost | 


Communist 


percent of all ballots cast in this election. 

On January 31, Dutra was installed as the first poy 
ularly elected President in Brazil’s history. His r 
gime will probably be conservative but constitutional 
and not too friendly to the Communists. 

Vargas is not entirely out of politics. He remains 
President of the 


Party” which he created and organized in imitati 


the Executive Srazilian “Labo 


of Per6én’s Argentine Partido Laborista. Russia and 
Brazil have reestablished diplomatic relations. 
As to Luiz Prestes, the Communist “Knight 
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Hope,” it rem 1ins to be seen whether his great pop- 
larity will « yitinue after his declaration reported 
ularit} 


by the press (March 19), including the New York 
Daily Worker, that “If Brazil should fight Russia, 
| would form suerrillas, and together with my fol- 
lowers 1 would fight for Russia.” Communists are 
eldom so frank in declaring their disloyalty. 


Chile 

NTIL 1920, Chile was ruled by the “old families,” 
a few thousand big landowners, who owned 89 
ercent of the farm land. The growing middle class 
and the workers beean to be interested in politics and, 
Wwe to their participation in the elections, Arturo 
\lessandri \ elected President. His moderate lib- 
eral reforms ntributed to the development of the 
labor movement, but in 1924 he was overthrown by 
, military re | which reestablished the conservative 
‘rime. For almost eight years revolutions and insur- 
aiken su led each other, culminating in fourteen 
revolts and nt upheavals between 1930 and 1932. 
In several of ese the workers took active part, put- 
fine forward their demands. After 1932 the country 
cited dow nd the governments succeeded each 

ther leeally recular elections. 
The labor movement in Chile was very weak at the 
eginning oO} ie century and under the leadership 
f the Democratic Party. It grew considerably after 
919. wher e Socialists gained influence. But the 
d among the Chilean workers by the 
ition, and the ultra-radical mood of 
caused the Socialist Party leadership 
imunist International in 1921. The 
ement grew rapidly and in 1926 the 
representatives in the Chamber of 
Deputies | two in the Senate. They published at 
it time si nall daily papers in various parts of 

country 

{ military dictatorship established in 1927 elimi- 
ited the power of the Communists in the trade unions. 
But after 1932. when Alessandri, this time as a con- 
sttitutional conservative, came back to power, the Com- 
inists regained to a large extent their control of the 
In the meantime, however, particularly 
luring the turbulent years of 1930 to 1932 a new 
Socialist Party was formed and soon gained consider- 
ble influence under the leadership of Marmeduque 
Grove, the former head of the Chilean Aviation Corps. 
In the Presidential election of 1932 Grove obtained 25 
percent of the electoral vote, while the Communist 
Party disappeared from the Parliament. In 1935 the 
Socialists gained four seats in the Chamber of Dep- 
es. In 1937 they had 15 members in the Chamber 
{ Deputies and four in the Senate. In the meantime 
> Communists made a comeback and gained six 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies and one in the 
Senate. 


With its multiplicity of parties Chile resembles in 


its politics European nations more than any other 
Latin American country. Thus there were eleven par- 
ties in the Chamber of Deputies in 1939, and the Cab- 
inets were formed by coalitions of several parties. In 
1937 the government was a right wing coalition com- 
posed by representatives of the Conservative, Liberal 
(moderate conservatives), and Agrarian parties. To 
wrest the power from the conservative coalition, the 
leftist parties formed in 1936 a “Popular Front” com- 
posed of the Radical, Socialist, Radical Socialist and 
Communist parties. In the election sof October, 1938, 
the Popular Front elected their presidential candidate, 
the Radical Pedro Aguirre Cerda, and since then there 
have been most of the time a few Socialists in the 
various cabinets. 

The Communist Party, under the leadership of 
Carlos Contreras Labarea and Elias Laferte, is camou- 
flagzed as the “National Democratic Party.” Their 
party organ, the Communist daily Fl Siglo, has a 
circulation of 35,000. 

Among the principal leaders of the Socialist Party 
are Marmeduque Grove, its Secretary General, Oscar 
Schnake and Bernardo Ibafez. A serious split almost 
disrupted the Popular Front after the outbreak of the 
World War, before the Nazi invasion of Russia. The 
Communists, faithful to the mot d’ordre, concentrated 
their speech-making and propaganda in and out of 
Parliament on vicious attacks against the United States 
and Britain, while the Socialists and the rest of hte 
Popular Front sided with the Allies. 

Although, until 1941, the rightist parties had about 
the same number of representatives in the Chamber 
and in the Senate as the leftists, the cabinet was com- 
posed entirely of the leftist coalition, including three 
Socialists. The Communists refused to accept cabinet 
posts. In the Congressional elections of March, 1941, 
the leftist coalition won a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies as well as in the Senate, but the Com- 
munists increased their seats in the Chamber to 15 
members, as many as the Socialists. In the Senate 
the Socialists had 5 members and the Communists 4. 
After the death in 1941 of President Aguirre Cerda, 
whom the conservatives bitterly hated for his ad- 
vanced liberalism, a coalition of center leftists and 
moderate conservatives elected Juan Antonio Rios, 
who assumed office in 1941. For one year after his 
accession President Rios had still three Socialists in 
his cabinet, but in August 1943 it represented a coali- 
tion of the Radicals and the Liberals who belonged 
to the former right wing coalition. The Popular Front 
has, in the meantime, disappeared. 

In the elections of March, 1945, the rightist coali- 
tion obtained a slight majority in the Chamber as 
well as in the Senate, the Communists maintained their 
15 seats in the Chamber, increasing the number of 
their Senators to five, while the number of Socialist 
deputies decreased to six and of senators to two. 

At the beginning of 1946 the Communist-controlled 
unions of the Chilean labor Federation (the Con- 
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federacién de Trabajadores de Chile (CTCh) launched 
two general strikes in which, however, the Socialist- 
controlled unions of the CTCh refused to participate. 
There were bloody clashes with the police, which re- 
sulted in nine killed and 100 wounded. The leaders 
of the general strike made several political demands, 
such as that the government break relations with Spain 
and Argentina (that was before they learned that 
Stalin had sent an ambassador to Per6n) and that a 
left wing cabinet be appointed. The Socialist Secre- 
tary General of the CTCh, Bernardo Ibaiiez, called off 
the general ‘strike, but the four Radical members of 
the Cabinet resigned to show their solidarity with the 
striking workers—undoubtedly in anticipation of fu- 
ture votes. The government thereupon appointed to 
the Cabinet in their place four Socialists, though they 
belonged to the opposition. The Socialists in the gov- 
ernment are trying now to stabilize prices and to stop 
inflation. 


Peru 
SIGNIFICANT changes for the better took place in 

Peru during 1945. For the first time in its history 
a liberal became the country’s supreme executive. 

Like all other Latin American countries, Peru has 
had its share of insurrections and dictatorships. The 
Peruvian dictator who stayed in power longer than any 
other in this century was Augusto B. Legua, who was 
President from 1909 to 1912 and then again from 
1919 to 1930 In 1912 he was driven out of the 
country, but in 1919 he returned and won over the 
gendarmerie, whose chiefs had been excluded in 
previous rebellions from the share in the spoils ob- 
tained by the army officers. With the help of the 
gendarmes he seized power and ruled for eleven years, 
being always “re-elected” without opposition. His prom- 
ises, when he seized power, of “absolute freedom of 
speech and press” were soon followed by the absolute 
suppression of opposition newspapers and _ political 
parties. For the sake of appearance a parliament was 
maintained, though only candidates designated in ad- 
vance could be “elected.” In order to gain more enthu- 
siastic support from the Church, Leguia decided in 
1919 to “solemnly dedicate Peru to the sacred heart 
of Jesus.” 

In 1930 he was overthrown by another military 
revolution, also with slogans of free press, free assem- 
bly, etc., and the leader of the revolt, Lieutenant 
Colonel Luis Sanchez-Cerro, assumed power. Leguia 
was imprisoned on the barren San Lorenzo island 
where he had sent so many of his opponents, and 
In the elections of 1931 
which confirmed Sanchez Cerro in power he received 
155,000 votes to 106,000 votes cast for his opponent 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, the founder and leader 
of the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana 
(APRA). Of the 145 seats in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties the { pristas obtained 51. The APRA ‘is South 


died there one year later. 


10 


America’s most significant and most indigenoys left. 
wing movement. It was founded shortly after World 
War I, and soon acquired great influence, due in part 
to the fact that it was born on native soil and used 
no slogans imported from Europe. It is a combing. 
tion of agrarian socialism, Indo-American national. 
ism, and, aiming to unite the Indian peasants, the 
workers and the poorer intellectuals, it is the mog 
progressive organized force in Peru. Two-thirds of 
Peru’s population are Indians, most of whom speak 
only Quechua, and do not understand Spanish, Only 
11.5 percent of Peru’s 7,500,000 inhabitants liye in 
cities or urban settlements. Thus the labor and Social. 
ist movements are weak. When Sanchez Cerro say hig 
power threatened by the powerful APRA. his repres. 
sive measures became even worse than those of Leguia, 
Hundreds of Apristas were executed and a few thoy. 
In 1933 Sanchez Cerro’s bloody 
rule ended when he was killed by an Aprista. 

The Conservative President Benavides who followed 
him called elections in 1939, butthe APRA whichmaip. 
tained that it was an All-Latin American movement 
was outlawed by a clause inserted in the constitution 
making any party illegal that had international affilia. 
tions. Thereupon the Apristas nominated. unofficially. 
a member of a small legal party to run for President, 
When it appeared that the candidate supported by the 
APRA would win, Benavides cancelled the election 


sand imprisoned. 


and extended his presidency for another three years, 

The next conservative President Manuel Usar. 
1939, was 

expiration of his 
term in 1945 he allowed a free election. In this 
election the APRA, which in the meantime had 
changed its name into Partido del Pueblo (The Peo. 
ple’s Party) to circumvent the clause which outlawed 
it, won its greatest victory. The Conservative candidate 
was this time opposed by the Democratic National 
Front, a coalition of Liberals, and other leftist groups, 
the strongest of which was the renamed APRA. The 
new President Dr. José Luis Bustamante, a liberal, 
assumed office in January, 1946, and two months later 


teche, who followed him in somewhat 


less reactionary and, at the 


he appointed three Apristas to important posts in his 
Cabinet. They hold the ministries of Commerce and 
the Treasury, Agriculture and Public Works. Thus 
Peru finally joined the growing group of countries 
in this hemisphere enjoying liberal democratic regimes. 


* * * 


Revolt in Venezuela 

HE year 1945 also saw the victory of democratic 

forces in Venezuela. 

For 27 years, from 1909 to 1935, that country lived 
under the rule of Juan Vicente Gomez. one of the 
most ruthless tyrants in history. He ran Venezuela 
as his private property. In addition to his enormous 
land holdings, sugar plantations, and industrial plants 
he also pocketed the enormous income from Vene- 
zuela’s oil wells, and at his death his fortune was 


mages. Wh 
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edimated at $200,000,000. The slightest attempt at 
opposition was brutally repressed. Thousands of po- 
litical prisoners spent their lives wearing leg irons— 
if they were not hung upside down wstil they ded. 
Aer student riot against the government, every 
tenth student arrested was hung up by a meat hook 
through the throat. ; ! 

Gomez was succeeded by General Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras, his Minister of War. Lopez installed a 
constitutional regime, and, after the expiration of his 
term in 1941, Congress elected as his successor Gen- 
eral Isaias Medina Angarita, who had been Minister 
of War and private secretary of Lopez Contreras. 
When the end of Medina’s term approached it ap- 


peared that, in spite of reasonably fair elections under 


the Medina regime, the ruling Medina-Lopez Contreras 
sterie would remain in power. They controlled a self- 
perpetuating litical machine, and the indirect voting 
aystem, whereby the President is elected, not by pop- 
ylar vote, but by the machine-picked Congress would 
have made the elimination of the ruling set at the 
polls practi ally impossible. 

The opposition organized the Democratic Action 
Party, a mixed nationalist and socialist movement 
der the leadership of Dr. Romulo Betancourt and 
Romulo Gallegos. A violent revolt broke out on 
October 18, 1945, staged by the rank-and-file of the 
army and led by young officers, none of higher rank 
than major. They were aided by armed civilians and 
members of the Accién Democratica. After three days 
of fighting against the police and part of the army, 
during which about 300 men were killed and more 
than 1,000 wounded, the rebels got full control and 
set up a government with Romulo Betancourt as 
Provisional President. 

Medina was supported by his own official party, the 
Partido Democratico Venezolano, by former President 
Lopez Contreras, by the Communist-dominated Unién 
Popular Venezolana and by the Communist Party 
itself. The situation was similar to that in Brazil, 
where Vargas, because of the hostility of his former 
friends, needed the support of the Communists. But 
whereas in Brazil the Communists championed calling 
a constituent assembly instead of the elections, in 
Venezuela they wanted the elections to take place 
so that Medina or a puppet of his would be elected. 
They opposed the demand of the Accién Democratica 
for a change of the constitution, by a constituent 
assembly, intended to reduce the almost absolute 
power of the President. 

As soon as the rebels won Betancourt announced 
that his regime will work for the nationalization of 
ill means of transport and communications, that he 
will break up the large estates to give land to the 
peasants, and that he will insist on a larger share 
of the income from Venezuelan oil fields operated 
by foreign firms. 

The American Communists are violently opposed 
to Betancourt. The Daily Worker of October 25, 1945, 


stated that Betancourt, who once was a leader of the 
Communist Party of Costa Rica, to which he had fled 
from Venezuela, had become “violently outspoken 
against the Soviet Union and against Stalin. His 
diatribes at the time of the German-Soviet Pact were 
so inflammatory that he became identified as a 
Trotskyite. . . .” 

Several Communist leaders who had been arrested 
during the revolt for fighting on the side of the 
Medina forces were released a few weeks later, and 
now the party is split into two or three factions, one 
of which has rallied to Betancourt. Each faction seeks 
recognition as the legal and genuine Communist 
Party, from the Government, from other Communist 
parties of Latin America, and from the new Soviet 
Ambassador, Foma Trebin. 

The close cooperation of Communists with Medina 
is admitted in The Worker, which wrote: “Medina 
encouraged the Communists to act as a political party, 
though under another name” and “All the measures 
of Medina were originally slogans of the Communist 
Party of Venezuela which were later adopted and 
made effective by the (Medina) government.” 

The Venezuelan trade union movement is also split, 
and the The Worker admits sadly that “due to Betan- 
court’s intransigence, Lombardo was forced to desist” 
from uniting the independent unions with the Commu- 
nist-controlled unions. 

Thus the Communists have suffered a decisive set- 
back in Venezuela at the hands of really democratic 
forces. Recently Communists, changing their line, 
proposed to Betancourt the formation of a common 
front against the danger of a counter-revolution. But 
their offer was declined. 

* * 
“Liberalism” in Ecuador 

HE situation in Ecuador is somewhat confused and 

uncertain. 

The Government of Arroyo del Rio, who in 1940 
became President as a liberal, but whose rule was so 
oppressive that he lost popular support, was over- 
thrown at the end of May, 1944, by a combination of 
army elements and leftist forces shortly before the 
Presidential elections. The revolt brought to the 
presidency José Maria Velasco Ibarra, who had been 
President from 1934 to 1935, when he was overthrown 
by a revolt which sent him into exile. The Constitu- 
tional Assembly of 1944 confirmed the legality of 
Velasco Ibarra’s second Presidency two months later. 

The Ecuadorean Communist Party joined the pro- 
Velasco Alianza Democratica, which included the 
Independent Liberals and the Vanguardia Revolu- 
cionaria Socialista, a group which had split from the 
regular Socialist Party and is under the leadership of 
General Luis Larrea Alba. In 1931 Alba led a revolt, 
became President, and then in turn lost the presidency 
by another revolt a few months later. 

In compensation for the Communist support Velasco 


1] 





appointed a Communist Minister of Education, who 
remained on his job only for a few months. 

In the municipal elections held in November, 1945, 
the fight was mainly between the Conservatives and 
the Socialists, who are much stronger than the Commu- 
nists in Ecuador. The Socialists lost, and they can 
ascribe this to the ardent support of the Communists. 
The latter had the bright idea that a good way to 
obtain votes for the Socialists was by painting the 
hammer and sickle and the red star all over Quito’s 
white buildings. This frightened the non-Communists, 
who believed a Russian invasion was coming, and 
contributed to the heavy Conservative vote. 

Like other Ecuadorean Presidents elected as “liber- 
als.” Velasco soon showed his iron hand. As soon as 
opposition developed, he exiled many prominent op- 
ponents, including the first vice-president. When the 
Socialist paper La Tierra published an attack on the 
Government, the police wrecked the presses, set fire 
to the plant, and jailed several members of the staff. 
The editor escaped to the Venezuelan embassy. Leaders 
of all political parties, except the Conservatives, called 
a protest meeting. Velasco had them all arrested, and 
the second vice-president of Congress was jailed when 
he called a special session to discuss the situation. 

The Liberal-Radical and the Socialist Party have 
their blank ballots in the 
forthcoming elections. This will leave the control of the 


Party 


advised members to cast 


Congress to the Conservative and the newly 


organized Government party. 


Colombia 
FROM 1930 until May. 1946, Colombia enjoyed 


liberal democratic regimes which functioned per- 
haps more successfully than in any other South Amer- 
rhe election of 1930 ended the forty-year 
rule of the Conservatives who were entirely dominated 
by the Church. No 
candidate was nominated without the consent of the 
Archbishop of Bogota. The liberal President Olaya 
Herrera, elected in 1930, was succeeded in 1934 by the 


ican nation 


presidential or congressional 


more radical Alfonso Lopez, whose administration was 


considered the continent. 


Labor | 


were distributed to the peasants, and the constitution 


most progressive on the 


islation was advanced, large tracts of land 
was amended to reduce the influence of the Church. 
All radical and labor organizations supported Lopez’ 
regime. In 1938 he was followed by the less radical 
Eduardo Santos. In 1942 Alfonso Lopez was reelected. 
The opposition of the Conservatives became more 
violent, and the right wing of the Liberal Party also 
opposed many of his measures. One of the leaders 
of the Party is Dr. 


who won fame by his violent diatribes praising Hitler 


Conservative Laureano Gomez. 
and Fascism. There were military conspiracies against 
Lopez and he was once kidnapped by a group of army 
officers, but soon rescued. 


lo reestablish the unity of the Liberal Party, Lopez 


resigned in 1945, a year betore the expiration of his 
term, and a provisional president assumed office The 


presidential election campaign showed. |iowever. that 
the conflict in the Liberal Party between the radicals 
headed by the leftist ex-Minister of Labor las 
Eliecer Gaitan, and the moderates, headed by ex-For. 
eign Minister Gabriel Turbay, was irreconcilable 
Both factions nominated their leaders 
Though the total votes for th 
candidates was larger than the Conser\ 


r the presi. 
two liberal 
ve, Marian 
ed Presiden 


dency. 


Ospina Perez, received, the latter was el: 
in May 1946. 


The Communists, whose party name in Columbia; 


the Social Democratic Party, advocated in their dai) 
Diario Popular the election of the 1 wing liberal 
Turbay against the more radical Gaitan. The liberals 


have, however, still the majority in Congress, 


Other South American Countries 
N Bolivia the 
Penaranda. who was elected Preside: 
first 193] 


changed hands without a coup d’etat) \ 


government of Ge il Enrique 
1 1940 (the 
occasion since when the rnment had 
overthrow, 
my officers 
malista Re 
volucionario (MNR). They set up a ruling Junta of 
irmy majors and five civilians under the Pres 
Major Gualberto Villarroel. and a fey 
months later Villarroel had himself elected Presiden 


by a Constituent Assembly, without opposition. 


in December, 1943, by a group of youn 


in cooperation with the Movimiento N 


four 


den V of 


The Bolivian overturn was hailed by some liberals 


as a revolt of the workers and peasants: others recog 


There is 


no doubt that the everthrow of Penaranda was greeted 


nized it as another Fascist- inspired coup. 


with satisfaction by the workers, who had not forgottey 
the massacre of tin miners a year before. when the 
Many 
generous promises to the workers made by the new 


Very 


the Argentine military dictators, who had 


struck for higher wages. were deluded by t 


regime. soon, however, it became known that 
come { 
power a few months earlier, had had a hand in f 
this revolt. The US State Department re. 
vealed that the chief clerk of the Spanish legation had 
been used as an intermediary in making a contribution 
of 3.000.000 bolivianos to the leaders of the revolu 


tion, organized by 


menting 


German and Argentine agents to 
create an anti-US and pro-Nazi bloc in South America, 
Argentina recognized the new regime immediately, but 
the United States and eighteen Latin American nations 
refused recognition on the grounds “that the MNR 
Nazi 
Argentina; that the army officers actively linked will 
that the Junta 
received financial aid from pro-Nazi sources, and 


has connections with groups in Germany and 


the Junta are under Nazi influence: 


that since it took power, the activities of the Junta 
indicated that it continued its connections with Na 
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While anti-Semitism is practical unoffici- 


permany - : ae apie ay 
7 by the followers of Peron in Argentina, in Bolivia 
ally 9 


it is an official policy. 


Very soon the police terror of the new Tegime sur- 
pe that of Argentina. A number of prominent 
leaders of the opposition were executed and a still 
larger number jailed without trial. Many escaped 
seross the frontier to Chile or Uruguay. A few months 
later President Villarroel announced a_ general 
ymnesty to p litical opponents who had fled abroad. 
rl number of ¢ <iles who returned were executed with- 
ut trial. A few months ago Villarroel again an- 
nounced a gene! il amnesty for all political prisoners 
and exiles. But this time very few Bolivians rose to 
the bait. 

“There are three Bolivian parties calling themselves 
‘“ocjalist”: the “Independent Socialists,” the “Repub- 
can Socialists” and the “United Socialists.” A power- 
{yl microscope would be necessary to discover any 
Socialism in any of them. The only really leftist group 
sthe Partido de la Izquierda Revolucionaria, known 
by its initials PIR. 

| Paraguay has only 1,000,000 inhabitants, most of 
whom speak only the pre-Columbian language, Guar- 
ni. This nation has for many years been a dependency 
r sentina. The country went through a succession of 
lictatorial regimes, and the long war with Bolivia over 
the territory of Chaco Boreal, in which Paraguay was 
victorious, brought no change. Since 1940 the country 
has been ruled by the dictatorial regime of General 
Higinio Morinigo. After three years of rule without 
election, he had himself “elected” without an opposi- 
tion candidate and announced that the principles of 
his government will be “discipline, hierarchy and 
der” the same as those proclaimed by Mussolini. 
The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved in 1940 and 
never convened again. Morinigo established large con- 
entration camps for his political opponents. 

Uruguay during the last few years has remained 
under the liberal progressive regime of the Colorado 
liberal) Party. Of the 99 deputies in the Congress 
38 are Colorados, one Socialist, and two Communists. 
[he Communists are extremely active in that little 
untry, in which the European element is predomi- 
nant. They publish periodicals in Polish, German, 
Yiddish, Ukrainian, and Rumanian. Their official 

1 is the weekly Justicia, but for general propa- 

ganda they have the daily Diario Popular. The organ 
f the Uruguayan labor federation, the UGT, follows 
losely the Party line. The Party has a special edition 
for the Argentines residing in Uruguay, the bimonthly 
Pueblo Argentino, and one for the Spaniards, Espana 
Democratica. They also control the {grupacion de 
Intelectuales. Professionales y Escritores (Association 
f Intellectuals, Professionals and Writers) closely 
modelled after the American prototype. 

The principal opponents of the ruling Colorados 
are the Blancos or Conservatives. Their leader, Luis 


Alberto de Herrera, is a pro-Nazi reactionary, and his 
wing of the Blancos is known as Herreristas. 


* * * 


Central America 


HE six Central American countries, Guatemala, 

Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama, do not play any important role in inter- 
national affairs. 

No changes have taken place recently in Costa Rica 
which, for many years has enjoyed orderly constitu- 
tional and liberal regimes. In that country’s parlia- 
ment the Communists, who assumed the name “Van- 
guardia Popular,” have four representatives. 

Honduras has been, since 1932, under the reac- 
tionary, dictatorial regime of General Tiburcio Carias 
Andino, who had himself “re-elected” in 1935 and 
again in 1939 for another term of ten years. 

Nicaragua has continued since 1936 under the 
regime of General Anastasio Samoza, who in 1939 had 
himself re-elected President for another term of eight 
years. Samoza, in command of the National Guard. 
had Nicaragua’s revolutionary leader Sandino assas- 
sinated, after the latter had made peace with the 
liberal President Sacasa. Samoza came to power by 
overthrowing his uncle, President Sacasa. He is the 
chief of the “Liberal” Party. The party’s liberalism 
is limited to advocating separation of Church and 
State. 

Panama had peaceful and orderly elections in May, 
1945, for a Constitutional Assembly, which elected a 
Provisional President by a coalition of the Liberal 
Reform Party, the Liberal Democratic Party, the 
Liberal Doctrinary Party and the National Revolu- 
tionary Party (all four mildly liberal). There are two 
Socialists in the Constitutional Assembly. In December 
1945 a short-lived military revolt, led by the former 
violently anti-United States and pro-Nazi President 
Arnulfo Arias, was quashed and Arias arrested. 

In El Salvador the bloody dictator General Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez assumed power in 1931 
by a military revolt, and had himself “re-elected in 
1935 and again in 1939. He was overthrown by an- 
other military revolt in May, 1944, headed by General 
Andres Ignacio Menendez, who assumed the presi- 
dency. Menendez was in turn ousted five months later 
by a coup led by former Police Chief Colonel Osmin 
Aguirre Salinas. Martinez had inaugurated his regime 
with a massacre of 8,000 agricultural workers who 
struck for a living wage. In 1945 Aguirre decreed 
that any job resignation (strike) would be punishable 
by death or life imprisonment. 

Revolts broke out very soon, a part of the army 
turned against Aguirre and, though these insurrections 
were bloodily repressed, Aguirre called presidential 
elections. His candidate, General Salvador Castaneda 
Castro, was elected and assumed office in March 1945. 
Another military revolt against Castaieda broke out 
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in June, 1945, but was crushed. The instigator of 
that revolt was Aguirre, who was angry because Castan- 
eda refused to be his puppet. Though Castafieda let 
all the liberal opponents of Aguirre and Martinez re- 
turn to Salvador, without molesting them, the Liberals 
are now on the side lines watching the intrigues of the 
different _reactionary military groups supporting 
Aguirre or Castaneda. 

Guatemala’s dictator, General Jorge Ubico, assumed 


” 
> 


office in 1931, as the head of the “Liberal-Progress 


Party. His liberalism was expressed in a law punish- 


ing participation in strikes with three years’ imprison- 
ment and instigation of strikes in “vital industries” 
with fourteen years forced labor. Ubico had himself 
re-elected in 1935 and again in 1941. In October 1944 
his autocratic rule was overthrown by a revolutionary 
movement, assisted by sections of the army. A Revo- 
lutionary Junta of two civilians and one army major 
called elections and an honest liberal, Juan José 
Arévalo, was elected president in December, 1944. 
The country lives now under a new democratic consti- 
tution and a liberal regime, though the danger of re- 
actionary revolts persists. 


* 


The Caribbeans 


F the three Caribbean nations, Cuba, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba is the largest and 
best known in the United States. 

Cuba is now under the democratic regime of Presi- 
dent Ramén Grau San Martin, who was elected in 
June, 1944. 

In this election he was opposed by a so-called Coali- 
cién Socialista Democrata, to which no Social Demo- 
crats belonged. It comprised the old reactionary 
“Liberal” and “Democratic” parties, which, before 
1934, had supported the dictator General Gerardo 
Machado, and later President Fulgencio Batista, who 
was somewhat less dictatorial, and who for some time 
enjoyed the support of the Communists. The other 
members of the anti-Grau coalition were the ABC 
party, originally a terrorist student organization 
against Machado, with a mixture of nationalist, so- 
cialist and semi-fascist postulates, and the Partido 
Socialista Popular, the new name of Cuba’s Commu- 
nist Party. Though this coalition elected 89 out of 
126 members of the House of Representatives and 
30 out of 54 in the Senate, Grau San Martin was 
elected at the same time by an overwhelming majority 
of the popular vote, a tribute to his integrity and 
popularity. He rallied in his cabinet all progressive 
elements, but announced that he would have no Com- 
munists in his government. Many turbulent strikes 
and bickering for government posts by members of 
the Alianza, which supported Grau in the elections, 
are now besetting his regime. 

Cubas Labor Federation is now under control of 
the Communists. In the June, 1946, elections, Grau’s 
party won a sweeping victory. 
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Haiti, the Latin American country which Was the 
first to free itself from foreign rule, in 1804, has 
the most stormy history of any country in this hem 
sphere. This Negro Republic, whose official langys,, 
is French, had at various periods three empero 
three overthrown and one assassinated). innumerabh 
dictators (some of whom were killed), an uncounted 
number of revolts, a few wars with European countries 
which tried to reconquer the island, and a split a 
two independent nations on the same island, 
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For several years the Haitians violently resisted 
American intervention, which began in 1915. After 
the evacuation of the American forces. in 1934, the 
country enjoyed relative tranquility, though it ¢op, 
tinued to live under the more or less dictatorial Tule 
of its constitutionally elected Presidents. Presiden 
Elie Lescaut, who was elected by the National As 
sembly in April 1944, was overthrown by a military 
revolt in January, 1946, and replaced by a militan 
Junta composed of two army majors and one colonel 
The underlying cause of the recent upturn and of 
most Haitian revolts and revolutions are the perpetual 
conflicts between the pure blacks, who are usually 
poor illiterate peasants, and the upper-class mulattoes 
Thus class conflicts are aggravated by racial antagop. 
ism. Some of the former uprisings ended with fright 
ful massacres of the mulattoes by the Negroes. In the 
recent upturn the Negro element was victorious, 


* * * 


The Dominican Republic has for the last fiftem 
years been under the absolute rule of one of the 
bloodiest, and certainly the most fantastic autocrats 
in this hemisphere, Generalissimo Doctor Rafael le 
onidas Trujillo y Molina. His additional titles ar 
Libertador de la Nacion, and Benefactor de la Patria, 
The name of the capital of the country which sinc 
its foundation in 1492—the oldest city in this hemi 
sphere—was known as Santo Domingo, has heen 
changed to Ciudad Trujillo. The names of thre 
ancient provinces have been changed respectively t 
Trujillo, Benefactor and Libertador, and close to 100 
towns now bear the name of Trujillo, his titles, or 
the names of members of his family. 

In this respect he surpasses another Generalissim 
in Europe after whom only six or seven cities and 
provinces have been named. On every automobile 
license plate is the phrase Viva Trujillo, on the main 
street of the capital a huge neon sign reads Trujillo 
Forever, and on the top of one church are the words 
Dios y Trujillo (God and Trujillo). According 
reports received by the New York Foreign Policy As 
sociation, between 3,000 and 5,000 of his opponents 
have been murdered. Some of his enemies have been 
killed in the United States. The executions and im 
prisonments have somewhat tapered off—perhaps be 
cause so few are left alive—but they still continue 
more quietly. 
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Trujillo, who was a sergeant in the American 
marines when the United States occupied his country, 
cme to power by a military insurrection in 1930, 
yhich ousted the civilian, moderately liberal President 
Horacio Vasquez. Since then Trujillo has had him- 
lf regularly re-elected President as the solecandidate, 
ad once. some one mentioned as a possible candi- 
jate was found dead in the gutter a few days later. 
Once in this period of 15 years he let another man be 
elected as his puppet. But he remained the head of 
the army, and soon removed the puppet and again 

yresidency. He runs “his” country like 
siness which nets him about $5,000,000 
his fortune, estimated at $30,000,000, is 


assumed the 
. 1 

a private Dl 

yearly and 


placed safely in Puerto Rico and the United States. 


When his son reached the age of five he made him a 
colonel of the army with a salary of $450 a month. 
Trujillo never cooperated, officially at least, with 
the Nazis, and that may be why no objections have 
heen raised against his regime by official circles in 


the United States. 


The Outlook 


URING the World War this country was concerned 

about the spread of the Fascist and pro-Nazi 
movements to the south of us. Events in Europe 
proved that Fascists everywhere were ready to betray 
their own countries. In Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and other countries they acted as Fifth Columnists 
for the reward of a share in ruling their country. It 
was, therefore, the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to prevent, as far as was compatible with the 
non-intervention principle of the Good Neighbor 
policy, the establishment of pro-Axis regimes, and 
to persuade all Latin American countries to break 
relations with the Axis powers. 

Before the inauguration in 1933 of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, the liberal and leftist elements in Latin 
America were violently against the USA. The In- 
vasions of Mexico and Central America, the occupa- 
tion of the Caribbean countries, the financial support 
of Latin America’s reactionary regimes, could scarce- 
ly be expected to win the sympathy of democratic 
elements or labor movements. Only among the rulers 
of the Latin American nations did this country have 
friends—who enjoyed the benefits of loans, never 
repaid, that had been granted them so generously by 
American investors. Thus the terms “dollar diplo- 
macy,” “Yankee imperialism,” “Coloso del Norte,” 
used hy the radical young intelligentsia, and by the 
Communists, were not without basis. 

When the Nazi flood threatened to engulf Europe, 
the democratic and socialist elements buried their old 
grievances. But obeying instructions from Moscow, 
the Communists of Latin America opposed the other 
liberal or leftist movements. The “Popular Fronts” 


and leftist coalitions for the support of liberal gov- 
ernments dissolved, when the Communists, instead of 
attacking the Fascists, turned all their invectives 
against the Western powers, and especially the United 
States, whom they accused of having provoked the 
“Imperialist War.” There, as in North America, they 
organized strikes in industries which supplied needed 
raw materials for the war effort of the anti-Axis 
powers. This situation naturally changed overnight 
when Russia was invaded by the Nazis. But with the 
end of the war the Communists all over Latin Amer- 
ica, again serving the foreign policy of Moscow, 
resumed their violent anti-United States propaganda. 


* * on 


HE total political picture of Latin America shows, 

however, a certain degree of progress over the past. 
Of the twenty Latin American countries only seven or 
eight are now ruled by dictatorships, one of which 
has—though not openly—cooperated with the Nazis 
during the war. The other dictatorships, though thor- 
oughly authoritarian and autocratic, gave no help to 
the Axis powers. This is the reason the US Govern- 
ment seems to be quite disinterested in certain Amer- 
ican dictators. At least seven countries below the Rio 
Grande enjoy liberal democratic regimes, some of 
them recently established by revolutions or as the 
result of orderly elections. In the other countries the 
regimes are either conservative, or in a transitional 
state. 

Though there are local Fascist movements, par- 
ticularly in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Bolivia, their 
power and influence has greatly diminished since the 
defeat of the Axis powers. Except in the case of 
Argentina they are no longer a menace to the rest 
of the Americas. 

But a new and much more serious menace to the 
security of this hemisphere and the United States ap- 
pears in the growth of the Communist movements and 
in the control of the labor union organizations by the 
Communist dominated Latin American Federation of 
Labor (CTAL). The Communists have also deputies 
and senators in almost all Latin American constitu- 
tionally-ruled countries, and in Brazil they obtained 
ten percent of the votes in the 1946 elections. In that 
country their leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, openly an- 
nounced that if Brazil were at war with Russia, he 
would fight for Russia, an open admission of Quis- 
lingism. As it is not probable that Brazil would be 
at war with Russia, unless as an ally of the United 
States, this means that Brazil’s Communists would 
fight against the United States as well as against their 
own country. 

There is no doubt that the other Communist organ- 
izations would also fight the US even if they did not 
use arms. Controlling as they do, in several coun- 
tries, the most important unions in shipping, com- 
munication, transportation and mining, they could 
order the stoppage of these industries and the mem- 
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bers of the Moscow controlled CTAL would implicitly 
obey such orders. 

Anti-United States is again increasing among 
certain groups in Latin America, to which the 
Communists greatly contribute. Just as in the Russian 
occupied zone of Germany the Communists appealed 
to “repentent” Nazis to join their ranks—obviously 
to counteract the influence of anti-totalitarian Social 
Democrats, so they cooperate in South America with 
all forces opposed to the United States. The Latin 
American Communists are now united with their 
former enemies in their common hatred of the United 
States and all anti-totalitarian movements. 


* a 


CH ARACTERISTIC of the attitude of Latin Amer- 
ica’s Communists is their reaction to the bill pro- 
posed by President Truman to the US Congress for in- 
ter-American military collaboration. This proposal 
which might develop into an inter-American military 
alliance is to be discussed at a future inter-American 
conference. Though under the very terms of the pro 
posal the United States would furnish arms only to 
those American republics who accept the “principles 
of democracy”—thus excluding Fascist or dictatorial 
governments—the “Council for Pan American De- 
mocracy” of New York, the North American mouth- 
piece of the CTAL, condemned it in a violent resolu- 
tion. The resolution declared that Truman’s proposal 
“would mean that all Latin America would be placed 
completely at the mercy of the United States.” 
The economic situation in most Latin American 
countries is favorable to Communist propaganda. 
There is much unrest among the workers of these 


countries. The prices of most products have increased 


fantastically and the wages have nowhere follow 
these increases. The Communists main 
United States is responsible for this 
they are not entirely wrong. During 


tain that @ 
situation, @ 


{ war 
America accumulated, through the export of 


materials to the Allies, a credit bala: 
$3,000,000,000. Thus money is plent 
can be bought for it, because the Uni 
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not yet begun to produce exportab| 
prices soared and only the industrialis 
ers and land and cattle barons profited 
boom. The middle class elements suffer 
in a few countries, also resent the fa 


We are thus in a difficult dilemma. . Faithful to 
principle of non-intervention we can d 
rectly against the dictators, but by al) 
democratic elements in the dictatorial 


nothing 
idoning hi 


/untries 
their own fate, we are losing our only friends in them 
countries. 


The question is now what can we do to counte 


the new wave of another dangerous totalitarian me 
ment against this country? One answer would be 
help Latin America to establish industries as quickly 
as possible. Even under the worst industrial capil 


ist exploitation the great masses are better off tha 
under agrarian feudal systems, which are the bag 
bone of most of the dictatorships. The standard 
living in industrial countries is higher and 
purchasing ability greater. It is a well-known f 
that industrial countries export much more to off 
industrial countries than to mainly agrarian regio 
Improved economic conditions may work against f 
acceptance of belief in the promise of economie 
urity—even without liberty. 
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Country Population 


Argentina 


Sate gate sean Ca hale 14,000,000 


Bolivia ee tee er ere 3.535.000 
IN Ty has Seis Bar ae gd care aras la aes Gi eearn 14.000.000 
A a higte idgre es thie we cre a ie 5,240,000 
MN odo. Stunt het gre elas gh 9.630.000 
PENNER (5 -c'0 wa Ge os Gare ica noes ees 707.000 
IN aa ten tee Beas ors faces er ahaty 1.800.000 
Dominican Republic ......... re 2.000.000 
Ecuador ........ eae ae 3.106.000 
ETN 2 60a 0S s sinoa lv a trriews 1.880.000 
Guatemala pee acee Fe ee oe 3.451.000 
Haiti a 3.000.000 
nen eee eed ee ee 1.173.000 
ee ee eee ee ee ee 21.000.000 
Re ees iene reer Y 1.030.000 
| EERE ERT Roe ee SCARE MAI 632.000 
Paraguay ............. ae 1.010.000 
ae i eiare. esate ate eare 8.000.000 
Ee ee ee er eee 2.186.000 
INNIS dle hao hae Seis ontehens 1,000,000 
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RESUME OF POLITICAL SITUATION 


Percentage 


Illiteracy Regime in Power 


15 Fascist dictatorship 
pro-Fascist dictatorship 
conservative constitutional 
liberal democratic 
conservative constitutional 
liberal democratic 

liberal democratic 
autocratic dictatorship 

in transition to one-party rulé 
constitutional 
constitutional, semi-liberal 
military dictatorship 
dictatorship 





FET ERE Y 


progressive, democratic 
mild conservative dictatorshipy 
constitutional, semi-liberal Fs 
military dictatorship 

liberal democratic 

liberal democratic 

liberal democratic 
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